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Three—Four! 


After the first package 


you always want more 
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There's nothing that lures you on like the spice 
that'sina Zy Zu. It's simply irresistible. 
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= OYS,” said the old 

7B professor, smiling 
sagely over the tops 
of his gold-bowed glasses, ‘‘to- 
morrow is the Fourth of July. 
I suppose that it is of little use 
to ask you not to make a noise. 
Perhaps, on the whole, you ought to make a 
noise. The main thing is to make it and not 
have to be ashamed of it afterward. There is 
no day of the year, not even the Fourth of 
July, on which a boy should forget to be manly 
and courteous. Do not forget, too, that the 
Fourth is an exceedingly dangerous day, as well 
as a glorious one. 

‘I want to tell you a story,’’ he went on, 
with sudden animation. ‘‘It is about a crazy 
kind of gun I once helped to make, when I 
was a boy of fourteen, and lived at Dennett’s 
Corner. That is fifty years ago, just fifty 
years ago to-morrow. 

‘*We called our gun Long Tom, the Speaker. 

**This Long Tom of ours was the joint product 
of youthful patriotism and a grudge. The 
patriotism was of the usual variety, but the 
grudge was of exceptional virulence. 

**Burroughs Hill was and is the county seat. 
There was much more wealth there than with 
us at Dennett’s Corner; and the Hill boys 
looked down on us. They considered themselves 
our betters. 

‘*Of all self-conceited, disagreeable boys, 
those Burroughs Hill chaps seemed to us the 
worst; and it had come to the pass that we 
hated the very sight of them. 

‘*A great deal might be said on this subject, 
but my story is of what actually happened on 
the Fourth of July, 1854. 

“The previous year the young men and 
boys of Burroughs Hill had made what they 
termed ‘grand rounds’ on the night before the 
Fourth. 

‘*The idea was a patriotic one. Provided with 
a brass band, a cannon, numerous guns, horns, 
and plenty of firecrackers,—which were quite 
common then in districts not too far from the 
seaport towns,—they drove through the county, 
making a circuit of about twenty miles. 

‘*Whenever they came. to a place like Den- 
nett’s Corner or Scott’s Mills, they gave two 
shots from the cannon; and then, while the 
band discoursed ‘Yankee Doodle’ or ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ the younger members of 
the troop filled in the pauses with guns, crackers 
and horns. This was Burroughs Hill’s stirring 
salutation to the county. 

‘*Unfortunately, at such a time there are 
always certain fellows who improve the occasion 
to make trouble. When they reached Dennett’s 
Corner, at about one o’clock in the morning, 
these fellows, mindful of the old grudge, began 
to ‘do up’ the place. 

‘*They pulled down the post-office sign and 
threw it into a well, turned domestic animals 
loose in gardens, hauled away to inconvenient 
distances such wagons and other vehicles as 
stood outside, upset the tlower-pots about the 
doors, and, in short, behaved as young hoodlums 
will, whether in the city or country. 

“‘The Dennett’s Corner boys were caught 
napping. Most of us were asleep when the 
party arrived, and we got out only in time to 
hear the laugh as the enemy were leaving. 

“*The older people of the place bore it philo- 
sophically ; some were vexed. The postmaster 
lished up his sign—and grinned. 

‘“*But we boys! We raged! This sense of 
being run over, rough-shod, simmered in the 
Dennett’s Corner boys all the ensuing year. 
Whenever we were together we talked it over 
in injured tones, and indulged in fanciful tirades 
as to what we would yet do to those Burroughs 
Hill fellows! But they had so much the advan- 
tage of us in nearly everything that our schemes 
were all very wild and weak. We had no 
cannon, no brass band, and but little money. 

“‘Henry Batchelder, however, had obtained 
possession of a piece of two-inch galvanized 
iron pipe seven feet long. A summer resident 
who was a relative of the Batchelders had just 
put in a hydraulic ram, to force water up to 
his hilltop cottage. Two-inch pipe was used 
‘or the race of water, to work the ram. 

‘I think that it was Henry’s brother Joe 
who first hit on the idea of making a cannon 
‘rom that piece of galvanized pipe. I recollect 
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that for a breech- 
block we drove in 
an oblong blue 
stone from the bed 
of the brook with 
a sledge-hammer ; 
and to render this gas-tight, 
some old lead pipe was melt- 
ed in a kettle and turned in 
at the other end. 

‘To get-a priming-hole, 
Joe and Charley Whitcomb 
carried the ‘gun’ to Holden’s blacksmith shop. 
The blacksmith bored the hole for five cents; 
but he evinced a good deal of inconvenient 
curiosity as to what the contrivance was for. 
Joe and Charley were reticent. At last Holden 
appeared to guess the nature and object of it, 
and remarked severely that if Joe and Charley 
were his boys, he would take that thing away 
from them! ‘That’ll burst,’ said he, ‘and blow 
your heads off. There ain’t metal enough 
there for a gun.’ 

‘‘Joe and Charley paid and got away as 
quickly as they could. Holden followed them 
out to the road. ‘You’d better look out!’ he 
called after them. 

‘*Joe and Henry hid it under their stable 
during the week before the Fourth, but all the 
boys knew what was coming; our brains were 
aglow with plans and wild hopes of astonishing 
Burroughs Hill. Three dollars were collected, 
and ten pounds of powder purchased privately 
in a neighboring village. 

‘*The Fourth came on Saturday that year, 
and on the preceding Thursday afternoon we 
took our new Long Tom away to Deacon 
Herrick’s back pasture for a trial shot. We 
made the first charge light, and stood clear of 
the gun. For touching it off we used the little 
fuse, or ‘tail,’ of a firecracker; one of these, 
pulled out of the cracker and inserted in the 
priming - hole of the cannon, answered every 
purpose. The gun spoke well, and we gradu- 
ally increased the charge to a gill dipper full of 
powder. With that charge the report was par- 
ticularly loud. 

**By all known laws that piece of iron pipe 
should have burst, or the breech blown out. 
I cannot see what held it together. All that 






can now be said 
is that for some 
reason it stood the 
strain, and the 
stone and lead 
happened to stick 
fast. Four times out of five 
such a contrivance would 
blow up and fulfil the black- 
smith’s prediction. 

‘‘Our first plan was to 
reach Burroughs Hill some- 
where between midnight and one o’clock Satur- 
day morning, and let Long Tom speak up 
and down the street for an hour or so. The 
distance was seven miles; and for hauling our 
gun we had an eye on an old two-wheel gig 
which had long stood unused under a shed by 
Doctor Casley’s stable at the Corner. We tied 
Long Tom across the axle beneath the seat. 
The two-gallon stone jug of powder was also 
tied on by the handle. With one boy in the 
shafts and ten others pulling at a drag-rope 
ahead, the transportation presented no special 
difficulties, even up the long hills. 

‘*‘We had twenty boys pledged for the expe- 
dition, but owing to parental watchfulness, only 
fourteen finally appeared at eleven Friday night. 
There was Joe Batchelder in the gig shafts, 
with Charley Whitcomb, Henry Batchelder, 
Cedric Thurston, Loring Hunt, my brother 
Lyman Morrill, and myself on the drag-rope. 
The names of the others do not now matter, 
except that of Pratt Longley. Instead of para- 
ding the street at Burroughs Hill, ‘Pratty,’ who 
knew the place and its capabilities, strongly 
advised a strategic occupation of the upper story 
of an old shoe factory which commanded the 
green. 

*‘Some twenty years before, a public-spirited 
citizen with wrong ideas had attempted to make 
Burroughs Hill a manufacturing town. As the 
first step in that direction, he built a shoe factory 
on one side of the green, opposite the court- 
house. But the more aristocratic people of the 
place did not want a shoe factory or any other 
factory there. They opposed the plan so effect- 
ually that the effort failed. 

‘*The owner refused to take the factory 
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The schoolboys held carnival 
there on wet days, and the 
inside of the building had been 
pretty thoroughly wrecked. 

***The thing to do,’ said 
Pratty, ‘is to get up on the 
second floor of the old shoe 
factory and fire out of the windows. They 
can’t put us out. The stairway is down. 
There’s only a ladder. We can pull that up 
after us and hold the fort all day.’ 

‘*This was a bold enterprise; but Joe Batch- 
elder said, ‘We will do it, boys!’ and what Joe 
said generally went through. 

**So with Long Tom on the doctor’s gig and 
Joe in the shafts, and the rest of us trotting on 
ahead, we marched on Burroughs Hill. The 
stone jug of powder was tied to the gig 
seat, and also the rammer, which consisted of 
eight feet of an old pump-rod. Besides Long 
Tom there were four old muskets and eight 
horns. 

‘*The weather was hot and dry, and there 
had been forest fires about. Presently the moon, 
now on its last half, rose directly in front of 
us; and when it first showed it was a deep 
red. 

** *There’s blood on the moon!’ said Henry. 
‘We’re going to have an awful time!’ 

***We’ll rouse out Burroughs Hill, moon or 
no moon!’ said Joe. 

‘*But the sight of that red moon made some 
of us feel very queer. Not much was said, but 
pretty soon Billy Thurston dropped out and 
sat down on a stone beside the road. ‘Oh, 
I’ve got a terrible stomach-ache!’ said Billy, 
doubling over. 

***Come on!’ exclaimed Joe. 
use fooling ?’ 

***Oh, but it aches awfully!’ moaned Billy. 

** "Now, Billy, what’s the use?’ expostulated 
Joe. ‘I’ve a good mind to wallop you! Come 
on! He’s a coward!’ 

‘‘We had gone but a few steps, however, 
when there was another squeal. ‘My head’s 
aching awfully, Joe,’ Sammy Cordwell faltered 
forth. ‘I ain’t been feelin’ well all day.’ 

** Joe was speechiess with indignation. 

** *T guess I’d better go back and take care of 
Billy. He’s real sick,’ Sammy went on, 
weakly. With that Joe’s wrath burst forth. 

***Oh, you miserable cowards!’ he shouted, 
dropping the gig shafts. ‘Run home, all of 
you! But don’t lie about it. Anybody can go 
that wants to. I don’t want cowards with 
me. But I’ll go if I have to go alone!’ 

‘**Joe’s impassioned speech saved the day. 
There were no more defections. Sammy stole 
back to join Billy; but the rest of us marched 
on under the red moon. 

‘*We hid the gig in a tract of woods half a 
mile below the Hill. Joe then shouldered the 
cannon, my brother Lyman took the jug of 
powder, and the rest of us followed on with 
rammer, guns and horns. It was now about 
one o’clock. Profound quiet rested on the un- 
suspecting Hill. Not a soul was astir, not a 
light glimmered in the little village. 

‘‘With Indian stealth we crept across the 
green and into the old factory. Joe struck a 
match. We found the ladder and climbed up 
to the second floor. 

‘*The old moon was now soaring high. By 
its uncanny light Long Tom was charged and 
propped up at a window fronting the court- 
house. The supreme moment had come! Joe 
lighted the fuse. 

‘*Whang ! and how the echoes went bang- 
ing to the dark corners. of that silent village! 
Then eight horns took up the refrain, the four 
old muskets chimed in, and we yelled! 

‘‘Well, everybody knows what Fourth of 
July noise is. We blazed, blew and bellowed 
away there all the rest of the night. Certain 
of the wretched inhabitants came to doors and 
windows to stare, or to shout out to us, ‘Shut 
up there!’ ‘Go to bed!’ ‘For pity’s sake, 
quit!’ But all such appeals we drowned with 
horn blasts. 

‘In the smoky, yellow dawn numbers of 
youngsters gathered about in belligerent atti- 
tude. They stoned the building at long range. 
At sunrise a strohg party, by a sudden rush, 
entered the ground floor, and attempted to dis- 
lodge us by storming the broken staircase. But 
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and timbers over the hole. They could not get 
up, and evidently did not like to attempt the 
upper windows with ladders in the face of so 
many guns. We held the fort, gave chaff for 
chaff, and fired away. 

‘*About nine o’clock a man who announced 
himself as being in charge of the old factory 
came and ordered us out. We drowned his 
commands with horns. I suppose we would 
have fought stoutly if attacked; there was 
‘blood on the moon.’ In fact, we were worked 
up to quite a foolish degree of desperation. 

‘*Later an old gentleman, who we afterward 
learned was Judge Dunham, came across the 
green, hailed us, and asked, not unkindly, 
where we came from. 

‘* Joe replied gallantly for our native place, 

‘* ‘Well, but what sent you here?’ the old 
gentleman inquired. 

‘* ‘Burroughs Hill fellows needn’t think they 
can turn us wrong side out and not hear from 
it!’ retorted Joe. 

‘*The old judge laughed and retired. 

‘“Taking advantage of a lull when none of 
the enemy were near, Pratt Longley got down, 
and making a dash for a pump on the green, 
captured a bucket of water; for by this time 
we were all wofully thirsty. 

‘*About noon a man with a hideous mask 
and a rifle was observed across the green, lurk- 
ing behind a fence, as if intending to pick us 
off at the windows. Beyond doubt this was 
a ruse to frighten us. Joe appeared boldly at 
a window, and dared him to shoot. 

‘*But as the afternoon advanced a foe more to 
be dreaded assailed us—hunger. We had eaten 
nothing since supper the previous afternoon. 
So much active exercise and excitement had 
caused much waste of tissue. Internal pangs 
consumed us, and we gazed in one another’s 
powder-blackened faces with increasing dismay. 

‘*How slowly the hands of the clock in the 
belfry of the meeting-house across the green 
seemed to move! Joe fired Long Tom at inter- 
vals, and occasionally a boy howled at us, but 
otherwise the town had left us to our own 
devices. We had blown our blast, and waited for 
cover of darkness to steal away homeward. 

‘‘Showery clouds had risen, and it rained a 
little before seven o’clock. Still we waited. 
But at a little past eight, lulled to a false sense 
of security by the seeming apathy of the Hill, 
we got down from the second floor of the fac- 
tory, and attempted to get away with artillery 
and wind instruments. 

“We were scarcely outside, however, when a 
terrific yell rose from behind a cedar hedge at a 
little distance. An overwhelming force rushed 
out. The enemy had been lying in wait. Joe 
had time merely to gasp out, ‘Gig!’ when they 
were upon us. They caught Henry and beat 
him grievously. Cedric also fared badly; and 
but for the obscurity, we might all have been 
captured. In our weakened condition there 
was little fight left in any of us. ~ 

‘‘Joe broke away, but was obliged to aban- 
don Long Tom. My brother dropped the jug. 
In fact, every gun was lost, and every horn 
but two. It was an utter rout. We scattered, 
every boy for himself, and fled helter-skelter 
down the hill, in the direction of the patch of 
woodland where we had hidden the gig. 

‘It began to rain again, and we were all 
wet from running through high grass and 
bushes. But Joe had reached the gig and was 
calling us together. In the course of an hour 
all had come in except Henry and Cedric. 

‘It was very dark. We waited and waited, 
and Pratt wanted to go home; but Joe would 
not hear of it. Finally he made us all promise 
to stay there, and went back up the hill. 
Another shower came on, with thunder and 
lightning. Joe did not come back, and we did 
not know what to do. At last, when we were 
reduced to the last degree of demoralization, we 
heard Joe call close by. He had with him 
Henry, who was crying, and Cedric, who was 
also sniffing, and one gun. 

**It did not rain quite so hard now, but the 
woods dripped steadily. We drew the gig out 
to the road and set off for Dennett’s Corner. 
But it seemed to me that we should never get 
there; the distance seemed interminable. Joe 
was in the shafts, and every once in a while 
he tried to cheer us.up. 

‘““*?Tis bad, but it might be worse,’ said 
Joe. ‘We roused ’em up, anyhow!’ 

‘*Brave -hearted Joe! It was fitting that 
ten years later he should die fighting for his 
country, leading a charge at Cold Harbor. 

‘Henry broke down altogether; we had to 
haul him the last mile in the gig. Ah, whata 
sanctuary is home after a jaunt like that! 
Lyman and I stole into the parental domicile 
probably at about two o’clock in the morning, 
ravaged the dark pantry, and literally fell on 
our beds. Nor does it seem as strange to me 
as it did to our family that no one succeeded in 
waking us till toward evening. 

“In its next issue the Burroughs Hill Argus 
said, editorially : 


“Shortly after midnight on Friday before the 
Fourth, an unknown enemy, apparently Apaches, 
took our peaceful burg. It was theirs all day 
Saturday. Prayers and entreaties availed nothing. 
Terrible excesses were committed ; but by indus- 
try and. patience we hope to recover from the 
blow in time. 


‘*We had all come back alive! In view of 
the circumstances, that is now to me the most 
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wonderful part of it. For we had fired Long 
Tom not less than seventy times! 


it from Joe it proved a Tartar, a kind of 
Parthian arrow, so to speak. Three of them 
attempted to celebrate with it on the Fourth 
of July the following year. At the first dis- 
charge the pipe burst, and inflicted painful 
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wounds on two poor youngsters. The wonder 
was that they escaped with no more serious 


‘*To the Burroughs Hill boys who captured | damage 


‘*That’s all, boys,’’ the professor added. 
“*You have my leave to go—and make your 
noise. What are you waiting for? Oh, the 
moral to the story? Well, I think you will find 
it for yourselves. It is there.’’ 


Holman \ F; Day 

















and he knew intimately the 
reputation of ‘‘Long Philip’s’’ 
camp on the East Spectacle 
waters. 

He was giving a history of the 
place for the benefit of Warren 
McAuley, one of his deputies. 

‘*That’s their brag, Mac,’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘They say that never yet was aman 
taken by officers out of Long Philip’scamp. I’ll 
admit this much: they have never harbored a 
murderer or a downright scalawag. But Long 
Philip seems to like getting-hold of liquor-sellers 
who are running away from us because they 
haven’t paid their revenue tax. He is ready to 
hire smugglers, army deserters, and all that ruck. 
He says those men are not asking for vacations ; 
once there they stay. To make them work, all 








he has to do is to threaten to discharge ’em. 
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They know what that will mean for ’em. But 
never has a man been taken out of that camp 
by an officer! That’s their brag.’’ 

The marshal pounded his fist on his desk. 

‘*The others haven’t been worth spending 
money and time on, but this Theriault must 
come out!’’ he cried. ‘‘The state is watching 
us. The papers are howling about an outlaw 
being at large—defying the whole United 
States, and allthat. I want you to takea dozen 
men, if you need them, and bring him down. 

**I reckon Long Philip needs one lesson, at 
least. They have ridden too many deputies out of 
that camp a-straddle a beech sapling. They need 
a hard punch! We’ve got to give it to’em, Mac!’’ 

The deputy clawed his fingers through his 
long mustache and meditated. 

“*T don’t think the army plan is the right 
one, marshal,’’ he said, slowly. 

**Well, they skidded the last officer down 
Tumbledick and broke his arm!’’ grumbled the 
chief. ‘‘Does that look as if another deputy 
would try ’em single-handed, if he had brains ?’’ 

“*You know what will probably happen— 
what usually happens when two crowds of men 
get to mixing up,’’ replied the deputy. ‘‘It’s 
human nature to fight then, anyway, for the 
principle of the thing—when men are real men 
and the odds are even. 1’m afraid it will be 
awfully bad business, sir.’’ 

‘*Afraid?’’? There was just the hint of a 
sneer in the marshal’s tones. 

‘Well, hardly!’’ blurted McAuley, rising, 
a bit of impatience showing in his face. ‘‘So 
little afraid that I’ll go alone!’’ 

The marshal stared at him a moment over his 
eye-glasses, then whirled to face his desk. 

‘‘Bring me Theriault,’? he said, over his 
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shoulder, and he added, 
‘Tf you take him single- 
handed, Mac, charge mileage 
and per diem for ten men, and 
look to me to pay the bill.’”’ 

The original offense of Felix 
Theriault had been no more than 
avoidance of the United States 
revenue tax. But when a deputy 
” marshal went to arrest him, 
Theriault fired a warning bullet 
at random through the door 
panel, and the bullet happened 
to pierce the calf of the deputy’s leg. There- 
fore Theriault, now a chopper at Long Philip’s 
famous camp on East Spectacle waters, was 
urgently required as Exhibit A in the United 
States District Court, and at the county crimi- 
nal assizes, 

That was the winter when a Canadian small- 
pox scare wriggled its ominous way across the 
border and through the scattered north country 
lumber camps. Many of the larger operators 
sent doctors into the cuttings, and the appearance 

of professional - looking 
strangers with little black 
eases created no special 
remark. 

Thus innocently dis- 
guised, Deputy United 
States Marshal McAuley 
left the Chamberlain ‘‘tote- 
team” at a convenient 
point, and went on snow- 
shoes across Spectacle 
Lake to Long Philip’s 
camp. He arrived at sup- 
per-time, was greeted as 
an inoffensive ‘‘ arm - 
seratcher’’ seeking a 
night’s shelter on his way 
to the upper camps, hung 
his black case and snow- 
shoes on the drying-pole, 
and took his place on the 
“eating - bench’’ at the 

**boss’s’’ right elbow. 

“Bat you can’t vaccipate us, 

: the boss, as he 
ladied beans into a tin plate. 
**Long Philip’s crew takes no 
orders from doctors or deputies, 
hey, boys?’’ 

A growl, half-humorous, half- 
i, cee surly, ran down the row of 

y grinning faces. 

“We ain’t afraid of law, 
smallpox, side-hill loungers or 
witherlicks in this place,’’ the 
boss went on. ‘‘I reckon most 
all the folks outside have heard 
of our camp, haven’t they ?’’ he 
inquired, with pride. ‘‘Never 
was a man taken out of here by 
an officer. That’s our record. 
Any man that stays square in 
here, we stick tohim. For instance, Theriault, 
there, that they’re wanting so bad outside just 
now—he knows he’s safe in here all right.’’ 

The deputy ate on without remark. But he 
took a good look at the man toward whom the 
boss pointed his stubby finger. 

When the crew trailed back into the main camp 
and took their places along the ‘‘deacons’ seats,’’ 
the boss, with the air of an Old King Cole, called 
for his pipe, his singers, and his fiddler one. 

‘Give us your best to-night, boys,’’ he com- 
manded. ‘*‘Company’s here, you understand. ’’ 

For half an hour the droning woods melodies 
went on, the men roaring the familiar choruses. 

‘*Perhaps you can give us a bit of a tune 
yourself, doc?’’ hinted the master of ceremonies. 
**Most of the folks that drift in here can sing 
something, even if it isn’t anything but the tune 
the old cow died on.’’ 

**T’m not much of a singer,’? McAuley replied. 

“Oh, give us something—a story, then!’’ 

The deputy scratched his head, apparently 
deep in thought, but in reality taking the cue 
he had been expecting. He rapped the ashes 
from his pipe on the hearth of the big stove, 
crossed his legs and began: 

“‘T have a friend in the army who got back 
from the Philippines a few months ago, and 
he was telling me an interesting ‘little story. 
He said that one day the cruiser he was aboard 
was ordered into a bay—I don’t know the name 
of it, and I couldn’t pronounce it if I did. It 
was proposed to land supplies from a transport 
a bit later, and scouts had reported signs of a 
Filipino force hidden in some earthworks. So 
the cruiser proceeded to throw a few companies 
ashore and clear the place. 

‘*My friend was in charge of one boat. There 
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were reefs and shoals inshore, and they had 
nearly a quarter of a mile to wade when they 
were ordered overboard. The men splashed 
along, up to their waists, holding their guns 
above their heads, making a sort of a lark of it 
when they could see no signs of life on shore. 

‘*But all at once a man dropped as if he had 
stubbed his toe. Those near him laughed, but 
he didn’t come up, and the white froth where 
he went down was blood-spotted. Another 
man—a man with the laugh still on his lips— 
dropped. Andthenanother. Still there wasn’t 
as much as a puff of smoke on shore, and the 
sound of their splashing covered the crack of 
the ambuscaders’ rifles. It wasa case of smoke- 
less powder and a well-hidden foe—and that’s 
hard fighting for the men in the open.’’ 

The listeners grunted assent to that. 

‘*‘Despite themselves, the men stopped. The 
death that tagged one after the other was awful 
in its mysteriousness. When they stood quiet 
in the water they heard the yik / of the bullets 
in the air. The officers yelled and coaxed and 
the men tried to hurry on again, but you know 
what wading at a quickstep is, you that have 
been on the drives. 

“Tt was just like those dreams, my friend 
said, when you are trying to run fast and your 
legs seem sticking in glue. And, one here, one 
there, men dropped. It was getting to be more 
than human nature could stand. They were 
halting. They were looking behind. They 
were getting ready to retreat. Even the officers 
were becoming panicky. 

‘*The commander aboard the cruiser saw it 
all through his glass, and in two minutes he 
had the ship’s band playing ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ 





‘*My friend told me that when that sound 
came rollicking to them over the water it seemed 
that they could see Uncle Sam himself wading 
ahead of them, his blue-coat tails floating on 
those Filipino seas. They let out a yell that 
the natives certainly could hear a mile inland, 
and before the band stopped playing they had 
swept that shore in a charge that—well, I 
believe the Filipino sharpshooters are thought 
to be running yet.’’ 

The men had been hitching forward on their 
seats, listening with more and more eager intent- 
ness to this story. Their eyes glowed. Men of 
brawn and brute courage themselves, stirred 
by a tale of honest fighting, they were clutching 
their hands as if gripping gun-stocks. The 
boss had a mellowness and moisture in his 
eyes. 

‘*They wouldn’t have been Yankees—they 
wouldn’t have been Americans if they hadn’t 
chased those yaller boys off’n the face of the earth 
while the band played that tune!’’ he shouted. 

‘Can you play ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’? ’’ the deputy asked the fiddler. 

The man immediately tucked his instrument 
under his chin and struck into the melody with 
vigor, and McAuley began to sing with all the 
force of his lungs. The others, caught by his 
enthusiasm, ready with the warm spontaneity 
of simple men swayed readily by impulse, 
scrambled to their feet and joined as best they 
could. Some of them leaped on seats and bunks 
and cheered. The song went on more lustily 
still. Felix Theriault was singing with as much 
fervor as the rest. 

McAuley moved toward him, halted suddenly, 
and clasped his handcuffs round the man’s 
wrists, while Theriault stared, too amazed to 
resist. When the singing voices trailed away 
into an astonished silence, McAuley faced the 
crowd and addressed them, rapidly and boldly : 

**T am a deputy marshal of the United States 
government. I am a servant of the people. 
You are a part of the people. I haven’t a 
weapon on me—not so much as a jack-knife.’’ 
He turned his coat pockets wrong side out and 
patted his breast pockets. 

“‘T am here unarmed and helpless. I could 
have come with guns and twenty good men to 
back me. I didn’t want to. It would have 
meant bloodshed. I come here trusting in our 
country’s laws and in your honor as patriotic 
Americans. This man has broken the law— 
your law. That is his affair—not yours. I 
am here to arrest him. That is my duty.’’ 
His eyes flamed on them. ‘‘I want to see if 
there is a man among you who will block an 
officer of his own United States government.’’ 

A gasp, a mumble, a growl wavered among 
them. The boss took two steps forward. He 
was choking with mingled emotions—wrath, 
amazement, and a queer bubbling of fervor in 
his throat. McAuley shouted: 

**As you are Americans, men, sing that song 
again!” And he prodded the fiddler. 

One by one, unable to resist the sentimental 
excitement of the moment, they joined him, 
and when the chorus was again roaring, the 
boss of Long Philip’s camp was swept off his 
poise and fell convert to law and order and 
patriotism. For he dumped into McAuley’s 
arms caps and coats, yelling over and over the 
appeal to his own and his men’s resolution: 

**Keep singing, boys! Keep singing!’’ 

Then he pushed deputy and prisoner out into 
the night, gasping, ‘‘Go down the tote-road to 
Lancaster’s camp to-night !’’ 

He slammed the door on them, put his back 
against it, and yelled above the chorus, ‘‘ Three 
cheers for the United States of America!’’ 

The hoarse lilt of the song followed McAuley 
into the woods and died away in faltering 
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medley behind him, as he tramped down the | meekly, ‘‘If you’ll let me pat my coat on I|of various descriptions and made two daring | capture of a regular British man-of-war by a 
**tote-road,’’ dragging his unresisting prisoner. | won’t make you any trouble, M’sieu United | incursions ashore, at Canso, in Nova Scotia, | ship of inferior force. 


Theriault cast no look behind. He had under- 
stood the verdict of Long Philip’s crew. ‘There 


was something in the world higher than the | handed, the proud record of Long Philip’scamp Alfred, and put to sea, in company with | delight. 


loyalty of associated lawlessness. So he said, 


JOHN 
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thirteen years 
ago there died in 
Paris a disappointed and 
heart-sick man. He had 
given the larger part of 
his life and most of his 
fortune to the cause of 
human freedom; yet he 
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States Governor !’’ 
Thus for the first time was broken, single- 


on the East Spectacle waters. 






Scotland. He was a 
sailor as a matter of 
course, at first as a mere 
boy, his father’s assist- 
ant, on the windy Sol- 
way, and later as 
master’s apprentice, sec- 
ond mate and mate, and 
at the age of twenty- 


pe * 








found himself hated by 
Great Britain, the land 


By Fisher Ames Tr: 


five as captain on what 
seamen call ‘ ‘blue 





of his birth, neglected by 
the United States of America, the country of 
his adoption, thwarted and misrepresented by 
France and Russia, the countries to which he 
had offered his sword. 

For months he had suffered from dropsy, 
slowly creeping up toward the vital fires as 
water gains upon a sinking ship. On the evening 
of July 18, 1792, some of his American friends 
had called to see him. They found him, sick 
and weak, sitting in a chair, but he bade them 
a cheerful good night when they left. The 
next morning another caller found him dead in 
his chamber, his body reclining on its knees, 
the arms outstretched upon the bed, as if his 
last moments had been spent in prayer. 

The man was John Paul Jones, the ‘‘little 
commodore, ’? who, more than any other person, 
deserves to be known as the father of the 
American navy. 

The frail body, worn out at the age of forty- 
five, was wrapped in a winding-sheet, immersed 
in alcohol, and enclosed in a leaden coffin. 

_ Followed by the few Americans who had known 
him, and by a delegation from the French 
General Assembly, the body was borne to the 
old cemetery of St. Louis, a graveyard then in 
the suburbs, and reserved for Protestants. It 
was the usual burial-place of sailors. 


Long Search for Jones’s Grave. 


ERE, during all these years, the great 
tT commander has lain, unhonored by the 
country he served so well, forgotten by 
the great city which has grown up about his 
resting-place. Not even a tablet perpetuates 
his memory, either in this country or anywhere 
else. 

Thanks to the patriotism and persistence of 
Gen. Horace Porter, late ambassador of the 
United States at Paris, the nation which Paul 
Jones served so conspicuously is to make tardy 
recognition of its debt. After the most impres- 
sive services in Paris, the body of the naval 
hero, draped in the American flag and borne 
by an American war-ship, is on its way to this 
country, where it will be received with fitting 
honors and laid in its final resting-place. 

The recovery of the body is a romance of 
pertinacious research. Attempts were made to 
find it more than fifty years ago, but changes in 
the vicinity even then were such as to make the 
task seem impossible. Since then not only had 
the old cemetery become the site of a city block, 
but a canal had been dug through it. Moreover, 
the commune of the early seventies burned the 
building which contained whatever records there 
were of the exact location of the grave. 

Undismayed by these difficulties, General 
Porter began nearly five years ago the 
search which has at last proved success- 
ful, and when Congress failed to pass a 
measure to recompense him for the out- 
lay, he continued the excavations at his 
own expense. In the course of these 
excavations four leaden coffins were 
exhumed, the last of which contained 
the body of the naval hero. 

To the surprise of every one connected 
with the undertaking, the body was in 
such a state of preservation that identi- 
fication was comparatively easy. The 
winding-sheet in place of a uniform or 
other clothing; the limbs wrapped in 
tin-foil, as if for transportation at sea ; 
the height of the body, the color of the 
hair, the shape and characteristics of 
the head ; the features, which were well 
enough preserved to make possible a 
comparison with medals, busts and por- 
traits; and last of all, an examination 
of the internal organs by physicians, 
who found evidences of the disease from 
which Jones is known to have died 
Peri things placed identification beyond 
dou ° 

Not money or the hope of any other material 
teward ever moved the ‘‘little commodore’’ to 
the deeds which made him famous, but patri- 
otism and the desire for glory. The years of 
waiting have been long, the reward slow in 
coming. But now at last his body has made 
its last voyage, to rest forever in the soil of the 
country he loved and made his own. 

John Paul was born on July 6, 1747, on the 
estate of Arbigland, in the parish of Kirkbean, 




















water.’’ He might, 
indeed, have remained in the merchant marine 
service to the end, if it had not been for the 
death, in April, 1773, of his brother William, 
who had been adopted by one William Jones, a 
Virginian planter and distant relative of the 
family. Under the provisions of the old Scotch- 
man’s will John Paul inherited the property, 
provided that he would assume, as his brother 


had done before him, the surname of Jones. | and at last the Congress appointed Jones to! Homme Richard cleared for action. 


Aceordingly John Paul, 
now become John Paul 
Jones, passed from the deck 
of a British ship to the level 
acres of a Virginian planta- 
tion. It was at a critical 
period in the history of the 
colonies,—the gathering of 
the storm,—and when the 
first lightnings flashed at the 
fight at Lexington, Paul 
Jones, convinced of the jus- 
tice of the American cause, 
promptly and unreservedly 
placed his services at the 
disposal of the Continental 
Congress. 

The Congress, however, 
although they availed them- 
selves of Paul Jones’s 
‘‘powers of usefulness” in 
preparing the new navy, did 
not reward him according to 
his evident merits. In the 
first national navy list, issued 
about the middle of Decem- 
ber, 1775, five captains and 
thirteen lieutenants received 
appointments in the Ameri- 
can navy. Paul Jones led 
the list of lieutenants. He 
had hoped and been led to 
believe that a commission as 


and at Isle Madame. 
| On November 4, 1776, he was assigned to the 


| the smaller Providence. This cruise lasted 
| only thirty-three days, but resulted in the 
| capture of seven ships, two of which contained 
| ten thousand military uniforms, of the utmost 
| value to the half-naked Continental troops. 

| Out of the list of the eighteen naval officers 
| appointed by the Continental Congress, with 
| the exception of the brave Nicholas Biddle, 
| whose career was cut short at its very begin- 
| ning, Paul Jones was the only one who had 
accomplished anything or shown a spirit and 
intelligence worthy of his task. 


The Sloop of War Ranger. 





OM the moment he was given a free 
¢F hand he proved himself daring, ener- 
getic, and capable of 
greatest enthusiasm in his men. 














But success- 


| ful as he had been in doing what he had found | 


' to do, Paul Jones wanted to fight. 
| To capture transports is an important part of 


| naval warfare, but Paul Jones was distinctly | 


ia fighting man. His pet project was a cruise 


in European waters, which, he argued, would 
| greatly add to our prestige as a new nation. 
In this he was warmly backed by Lafayette, 
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inspiring the | 


| When Paul Jones returned to France with 
| his prize, he was received with wonder and 
He was a man who valued homage 
| greatly, but he loved action more, and he im- 
| mediately made every effort to obtain a new 
}command, as it had been decided that the 
| Ranger was to return to America. 
This was one of the most trying of the many 
| trying periods of Paul Jones’s career. In spite 
\of all that he and his friend, Benjamin Franklin, 
could do, the command was not forthcoming. 
At last, after many tiresome weeks and disap- 
pointments, he took the bull by the horns and 
appealed directly to the king. This informal 
method of procedure succeeded, and Louis XVI 
| offered him the Duras, an old East-Indiaman. 

Paul Jones rechristened it the Bon Homme 
Richard, in honor of Benjamin Franklin, and 
on August 14, 1779, he sailed from the Road of 
Groix in company with the Alliance, the 
Vengeance and the Pallas. After capturing 
several merchant ships, the little squadron sailed 
to Spurn Head with the intention of inter- 
cepting the English fleet from the Baltic, laden 
with timber and other naval stores. 

On September 23d the Baltic ships appeared, 
convoyed by the frigate Serapis and the sloop 
|of war Countess of Scarborough. The latter 

vessel, pursued by the Pallas, continued on 
| its course, while the Serapis and the Bon 
This was 
about one o’cloeck. The wind 
was light, and although both 
ships were anxious to fight, 
they did not come to close 
quarters until seven in the 
evening. Paul Jones knew 
that the old East-Indiaman 
was no match for its new and 
heavily armed opponent at 
long range, and from the out- 
set he tried to close with it. 

Early in the fight the 
Richard’s gun-room battery 
was disabled and put out of 
action, which reduced its 
broadside to fourteen twelve- 
pounders on the main-deck 
and four nine-pounders on 
the quarter-deck, as against 
the Serapis’ broadside of ten 
eighteen-pounders and fifteen 
nine-pounders. 

The superior weight of the 
enemy’s metal produced great 
distress on board the Rich- 
ard. It was evident to all 
that the Richard had no 
possible chance in a contest 
of broadsides. It soon began 
to leak, and one after another 
its guns were silenced and 
abandoned. 

To add to the horror of the 








captain awaited him. Although the disappoint- | the command of the sloop of war Ranger, with | occasion, the Alliance suddenly appeared and 
ment must have been a bitter one, he was too | orders to carry important despatches to France | discharged two broadsides into the Richard, a 


astute and too eager for a chance to prove him- | 


self worthy of a command to show his feelings. 


“Don’t Tread on Me!” 


S first lieutenant of the frigate Alfred, 
tA Paul Jones flung out the first American 
flag ever shown on a regular man-of- 
war. This was the ‘‘Pine-Tree and Rattle- 
snake’’ emblem, with the motto, ‘‘Don’t tread 
on me!’? 

Stern as the warning was, the expedition of 
the little fleet, of which the Alfred was the 
flag-ship, was largely a failure. After a fruit- 
less cruise to the Bahamas, the squadron 

















REVERSE OF THE MEDAL PRESENTED TO JOHN 


PAUL JONES BY CONGRESS. 


returned to New London. The only result of 
the. affair was a series of court martials, votes 
of censure and dismissals from the service. 
Incidentally, however, it contributed to give 
Paul Jones the chance he was after. 

On May 10, 1776, he was appointed to the 
command of the Providence, sloop of war, 
fourteen guns and one hundred and seven men. 
In this little vessel he made what may be fairly 
described as the first real, effective cruise of an 
American man-of-war. During the few months 
he ranged the coast he captured sixteen vessels 





and to take command of the new ship, the 
Indien, building at Amsterdam, as soon as he 
should arrive in Europe. 

Unfortunately the British minister to the 
Netherlands denounced the Indien to the States 
General as an American ship of war in disguise, 
and a few days before Paul Jones arrived in 
France she was sold to King Louis XVI. 

As peace then existed between France and 
England, the situation was as bad as before, 


| Paul Jones but to make a cruise on the Ranger. 
the coast of England. After running before a 


heavy gale, which drove him off his course, he 
arrived, twelve days later, at the port of White- 





haven. Here he executed a piece of characteristic | 


daring. 

With two boat-loads of sailors, he rowed into 
the harbor, spiked the guns of the two forts 
that were supposed to guard it, and set fire to 
some of the shipping. ‘The next day he made 
another descent; this time on St. Mary’s Isle, 
the estate of the Earl of Selkirk. 


A Record Broken, 





little moment; but the moral effect was 
great, as it taught the British that the 
fancied security of their coast was a myth, and 











compelled their government to take expensive | 


measures for the defense of numerous ports 
which up to that time had relied for protection 
wholly on the vigilance and supposed omnipo- 
tence of their navy. 
the rates of insurance, which in the long run 
proved the most grievous damage of all. 

On the evening of April 24th Paul Jones met 
the twenty-gun sloop of war, the Drake, which 
had been sent out in search of him. The battie 
lasted one hour and four minutes, ‘‘pure and 
simple broadsiding at close range.’’ At the 
close the Drake was almost wrecked, while, 
according to Jones, the Ranger had not suffered 


and there was nothing left for the disappointed | 


On April 10th he left Brest and started for | 


$T HE actual results of these raids were of 


It also doubled or more | 


| Manceuver which it repeated somewhat later, 
|} and then ran off to leeward and took no further 
| part in the action. The foul deed was evi- 
dently due to the enmity of the French captain, 
who was jealous of Jones’s fame and position. 


Serapis and Bon Homme Richard. 


EW iran at last Paul Jones succeeded in 








running the Richard alongside the 
Serapis, and lashed it to its opponent 
with his own hands, the poor, battered hulk 
was in such a condition that it seemed much 
more like a conquered vessel than a conquering. 

But the spirit of its commander was invincible. 
With half his men killed and wounded, his ship 
sinking and on fire, and its battery reduced to a 

| few guns, he fought on coolly, confidently and 
| determinedly. His example fired his men, who, 
| gathered in the tops and on the quarter-deck, 
| swept the Serapis with a deadly hail of musket- 
| balls. Others threw hand-grenades from the 
| yards, and one of these, falling through the main- 
hatch of the Serapis, exploded in the midst of 
a pile of cartridges, firing the whole train, and 
killing and wounding a large number of the 
| English. This unquestionably decided the bat- 
tle, for almost immediately Captain Pearson 
hauled down the flag of the Serapis with his 
own hands. 

Thus ended a battle remarkable in the history 
of naval warfare for the unique fact that the con- 
| quered ship destroyed and sunk its conqueror; 
| for the great loss in killed and wounded suffered 
| by both crews; for the desperate valor shown 

by them throughout the long engagement, and 
for the indomitable spirit displayed by the 
| commander of the American vessel. 

With the Serapis and the Countess of 
Scarborough, which had been captured by the 
Pallas, Paul Jones sailed for Holland, and 

| anchored in the Texel. As usual, misfortunes 
awaited him. The English ambassador at once 
| insisted that the States General compel Jones 
to deliver up his prizes. They refused, but 











enough to have prevented her from fighting | requested Jones to leave, which he, wishing 
again the next morning if necessary, a com- | to force a distinct expression of official public 
parison that pointedly indicates the superior | opinion in Holland on the issues raised by the 
gunnery of the American crew. American Revolution, declined to do. 

Small as the ships were, this fight neverthe-| A long diplomatic duel ensued, in which 
less ‘‘broke a record’’ in naval history. It was | Jones more than held his own; and although 
the first instance in modern naval warfare of the | in the end he saw the Serapis sold to the 
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French and had to return to France in the 
Alliance, he succeeded in detaching Holland 
from Great Britain, and thus performed a 
service of inestimable importance to his country. 

From this point Paul Jones may be said to 
have ceased to be a fighting figure of the 
American navy. Shortly after his arrival in 
France the Alliance sailed for America, 
leaving him without a ship. 

In this dilemma Jones turned for aid to both 
countries; but although he was the lion of the 
day in France, and received from the king a 
jeweled sword and the order of military merit, 
he failed to get what he wanted most—a ship. 

It was the same in America. Congress be- 
stowed verbal honors upon him, and even prom- 
ised him the command of the fine new ship of 
war, the America. But at the last moment it 
was handed over to the French, to replace one 
of their vessels lost off Boston harbor. 

In these trying years Jones performed valuable 
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service in arranging for the settlement in foreign 
courts of the prize-money due the United States. 
Not once did he display any of that irritation 
which would have seemed natural to a man of 
his fiery temperament chafing under continued 
disappointment. 

At last, in 1788, he accepted an offer from 
Catherine of Russia to serve as rear-admiral in 
the war against the Turks. He embarked on 
the expedition with high hopes, but Russian 
stupidity and suspicion embittered his relations 
with his brother officers and tied his hands, and 
he resigned his commission in discouragement. 

He was now a sick and worn-out man. 
Toward the end his thoughts turned to America. 
In the last of all his writings, dictated in those 
solemn hours when he looked death in the face 
in final glance, he describes himself, not as 
commodore, chevalier or admiral,—titles he had 
loved,—but in greater words, as ‘‘John Paul 
Jones, a citizen of the United States. ’’ 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF CELIA C COBB 












N the morning of 
20 the second , day 
after Jason 
Cobb’s funeral Mrs, 
Silas Wiggin called at 
the Cobbs’ front door. 
She wore her best flow- 
ered sateen, despite the 
hour, and carried a plate 
covered with a fringed napkin, She 
composed her face to the usual expression 
of solicitous sympathy when she heard the knob 
turn, 

‘‘Good mornin’, Celia!’’ she said, gravely. 
‘‘T’ve brought over some of my fruit-cake to 
your mother. There’s something important | 
want to see your ma about if she’s able. You 
go ask her, and I’ll wait right here. ’’ 

“Oh, no, come right in, Mrs. Wiggin!’’ re- 
plied Celia, cordially. ‘‘Mother will see you— 
and thank you very much for the cake. It’s 
sure to be delicious if. you made it.’’ 

Mrs. Wiggin’s gravity relaxed slightly under 
the influence oi praise so evidently genuine, but 
she shook her head disapprovingly at Celia’s 
back. She had noticed that the front-room 
windows were open, the curtains up, and there 
was a bowl of flaunting early tulips on the hall 
table. Celia was pale and heavy-eyed, but she 
had smiled quite cheerfully. 

There were more flowers and sunshine in the 
room where Judith Cobb lay on her invalid’s 
couch. She, too, smiled almost as cheerfully 
as Celia when she greeted her caller, and put 
aside some fleecy crochet work. Mrs. Wiggin’s 
displeasure could not be restrained. 

‘‘I’m glad to see you bearin’ up so well,’’ 
she said, abruptly, as she seated herself. ‘*Most 
generally it takes folks some time to get back 
to every-day living, but I see,’’—she swept a 
comprehensive glance about,—‘‘I see Howard’s 
gone back, and you and Celia are going right on 
just as usual.’’ 

The invalid’s face grew a shade paler, her 
sensitive mouth quivered, and Celia interrupted 
quickly, as she resumed her sewing in a low 
chair by the window. ‘‘Yes, we are trying to 
do as—as father would have us,’’ she said. 

Mrs. Wiggin eyed her uncertainly, and sighed 
as she resumed: ‘‘Well, maybe it’s just as well 
you’re reconciled, for the world goes on just the 
same with or without us.’’ She sighed again, 
then, after an effective pause, turned to the couch 
and changed the subject with some briskness: 

“I s’pose you’re wondering what I’m here 
for, so I might as well tell you and get it over 
with. Now here you are with the store left 
on your hands, and the post-office and all, and 
Howard not goin’ to graduate for a year most, 
and Celia teachin’ over to the Falls, and no one 
exceptin’ that young William Bean to help out. 
Now Silas and me, we talked it over, and we’ve 
decided to make you an offer for the whole thing 
*fore some outsider comes along and cheats you. 
He’ll make you a fair offer in a neighborly 
spirit, and will you give him the refusal of it? 
There!’’ She folded her hands at the generous 
waist line of the flowered sateen, and waited, 
complacently and confidently. 

‘*Tt is good of you to think of us,’’ said Celia, 
after a moment, hesitatingly, ‘‘but father ex- 
pressly wished the business to be continued till 
Howard was graduated, and afterward he might 
do as he saw fit. You see, since the town became 
a summer resort, business has increased, and— 
well, I have decided to try to run it till Howard 
can take charge.’’ 

‘*You!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Wiggin, after a 
moment of dismayed silence, ‘‘1 thought you 
was a school-teacher! Does your ma agree?” 

Mrs. Cobb answered, gently but decisively, 
her cheeks flushing: ‘‘Yes, I do. She can do 
it better than any one else we could get; and 
she’s resigned her school. ’’ 

‘*Well, I’m free to say I’m surprised at you!’’ 
said Mrs. Wiggin, tartly. ‘*Teaching’s all right 
for a girl, but running a post-office and general 
store is some different. Nathan Young’s started 
a store, and he’ll soon get the best of you—a 
man always can.’’ Mrs. Wiggin sniffed and 
whisked the fringed napkin off the cake. 

**I’ll just take this back, and not trouble you 
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to do it up,’’ she said, 
rising. ‘‘When I was 
here to the Ladies’ Aid 
tea, I noticed your girl 
didn’t iron her napkins 
the way I like ’em.’’ 
She walked heavily down 
the hall to the door, 
which Celia opened for 
. ‘*When you find out you can’t run 
it, I s’pose Silas will stand ready to take 
it, but it will be at his own price then,’’ she 
said, calmly. 

Celia murmured something incoherent, and 
when the gate slammed behind the broad 















“LET ME HELP YE TO ar, 
TAKE CARE O° WHAT'S 
IN THAT SAFE.” 


back, rushed to her mother’s couch, 
and put her half-angry, half-amused 
face down on the loving hands. ‘‘O 
mother, and that’s only the beginning!’’ 
she said, shakily. 

Whatever trepidation she felt, however, 
she concealed successfully from the kindly 
curiosity of the village. The people soon 
grew accustomed to seeing the trim figure 
on her way to and from the store; and her 
self-reliance won their confidence. William 
Bean drove out for orders as usual, and pro- 
fessed unbounded admiration and respect 
for the new head of the business. 

Jason Cobb had always been a prosper- 
ous man, and he had also left his family 
a considerable life-insurance, but the 
importunate travelling salesmen soon found that 
they could not tempt his daughter into extrava- 
gance. Howard informed Celia as to the city 
markets and prices, and she kept judiciously 
within bounds, making only such innovations as 
the growing business actually demanded. 

Mrs. Wiggin had betaken herself and a con- 
siderable following to the rival store. Silas 
Wiggin was a rich farmer, who saw the possi- 
bility of developing the place as a summer 
resort, and was determined to get a portion of 
its paying industries into his own hands. It 
angered him that a girl should successfully 
oppose him, and while he took no openly active 
steps, he placed numerous obstacles in her way. 

The post-office occupied one corner of the 
Cobb store, and when he called for his mail he 
kept an observant eye on the stock, the cus- 
tomers, and the overworked little proprietor, 
who was also the postmistress. Regularly the 
first of each month he growled through the bars 
of the little delivery window: 

**Got enough of it yet?’’ 

In spite of himself, he rather liked the brave 
smile that never failed to appear on the tired 
face, as she answered, ‘‘Thank you, no, not 
yet, Mr. Wiggin!’’ 

As the season advanced trade increased con- 
siderably, owing to the cottagers, who felt an 
interest in the innovation in shopkeepers. 
Howard, at home for the summer vacation, 








went to work with an interest that took much 
of the responsibility from his sister, and she 
felt that whatever sacrifice she had made was 
more than balanced by results. 

The night before the Fourth was celebrated 
by the summer visitors and the youth of the 
village with a completeness that left the usual 
train of accidents, great and small, behind. 
Mrs. Cobb suffered more than she would admit 
from loss of sleep and nervousness, and Celia 
insisted on spending the next day with her. 

**Tt will be more of a rest than tramping about 
the picnic-ground in this heat,’’ she urged. 
**Besides, I need a nap, too. I lay awake, 
trying to calculate the percentage of profit on 
each firecracker, you see.’’ 

At four o’clock, rested and refreshed, she 
went down to the store to put her books in order. 
She found Howard, heated and exasperated, 
sweeping up fragments of crackers, torn masks 
and myriad peanut shells. 

‘*They planted one of their cannon underneath 
our side window,’’ he complained. ‘‘Every 
pane is smashed, and if it hadn’t been for the 
shutters, any tramp might have got in. I’ve 
boarded up the window, and I’ll set the glass 
to-morrow. I’ve sorted the mail, and—and I 
may as well tell you right now that I’m not 
going back to college. 1’m not going to have 
you work yourself to death to support me, and 
I mean to put a stop to it, and look after you, 
and —’’ His voice was choked in a cloud of 
dust as he whisked the broom vigorously. 

‘‘Has Mr. Wiggin heen talking to you?”’ asked 
Celia, quietly. His start of surprise confirmed 
her suspicion. Then she told him, in detail, 
the annoyances to which she had been subjected, 
dating from the time of her refusal to sell. 
Howard’s face was aglow with indignation. 

‘*Why, what a sneak he is!’’ he cried. ‘‘He 
was trying to work me up to making you sell 
—or get you out of it some way. You were 
too smart to suit him, sis. But, you know —”’ 
He broke off dubiously. 
‘*You know you are look- 
ing dead tired, Cele. ’’ 

She dismissed that phase 
of the matter with a laugh. 
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‘‘What of that! -I’m well enough, and before 
many months you’ll be home. We must do what 
father wanted us to do, Howard, you and I.’’ 

‘*Yes,”” he said, soberly. ‘‘I’ll do my very 
best, Cele. But that man did work me up!”’ 

They sat discussing their affairs for an hour ; 
then Celia rose to go in to her books, and Howard 
rode off on his wheel to the picnic. She watched 
him out of sight a little wistfully. She was 
young for her cares, the loneliness of the deserted 
street oppressed her, and the sandy road, glit- 
tering under the sun, added to the headache 
that remained from the uproar of the night. 

The comparative darkness of the store was 
grateful when she stepped inside, but as the 
boarded window darkened her desk, she propped 
open the doors for light and air. She opened 
the safe and took out her books. 

At the same instant the door closed softly, 
and she heard the lock click. With a quick 
intuition of danger, she twisted about without 
rising. A man came toward her from the door, 
and paused on the other side of the counter, 
removing his battered hat with an ironical bow. 

‘‘Greatly obliged, miss,’’? he said, leering. 
**T seen the busted window, an’ stepped in to 
take a nap an’ care for the property. The young 
gent woke me up when he boarded in. Let me 
help ye to take care o’ what’s in that safe. I’d 
have done it afore, but I couldn’t open it.’’ 

Hardly comprehending, Celia rose and made 











a half-step toward the door. He reached across 
the counter and clutched her arm, jerking her 


back roughly. ‘‘No, ye don’t!’”’? he snapped. 
‘*You hand over what there is in ready money 
there, an’ you open yer head or try to fool me, 
an’ —’’ He emphasized his words by a shake. 
**Quick, now! Hear me?’’ 

When he released her Gelia dropped on her 
knees, and obediently opened the money-box. 
Her mind almost refused to work, and the shock 
held her silent. She rose, passed the money 
over, and drew back against the wall, staring 
wide-eyed while he counted the bills. 

**Now, then,’’—he grew suddenly sullen, — 
‘*you hold yer tongue while I look about a bit, 
an’ then 1’1l tie you up all nice an’ comf’table 
while I get along. You stand mighty quiet.’’ 

He went about, deliberately selecting hand- 
kerchiefs, ties, tobacco, a jack-knife, stockings 
and food, which he made into a compact bundle, 
pausing now and then to listen and grin at the 
helpless girl as if he enjoyed her suspense. 
When his arrangements were completed he 
picked up a roll of clothes-line, cut off a few 
feet of the rope, and deftly tied a running knot. 

‘‘Now, then, just you sit down in that chair, 
an’ I’ll slip this ’ere right round ye, an’ there’|l 
be the end o’ my bother. But wait a minute, 
though.’’ He put down the rope, and going 
over to the center counter, tore some white 
sereen-cloth from the piece that was used to 
cover articles when the store was closed. ‘‘Now 
I’ll tie this over yer mouth, an’ then you won’t 
make a noise an’ disturb th’ folks that’ll be 
goin’ past,’’ he continued, rolling the cloth into 
acylindrical wad. He started toward her again, 
but paused at the rail that separated the post- 
office from the store. 

‘‘Now that ain’t right,’’ he drawled, with 
affected solemnity. ‘‘What right has th’ post- 
office to put up a sign tellin’ folks to keep out? 
This ’ere P. O. is public prop’ty, an’ I guess 
I’ll see what Uncle Sam keeps here he’s so par- 
tie’ler about.’? He glanced at Celia, but was 
apparently satisfied that she was too terrified 
to move. In any event, she would have to pass 
him to reach the door. He stepped over the 
railing and went behind the partition. 

The despair that had held Celia dumb gave 
way to a rush of anger at this outrage. All her 
other responsibilities were slight compared to 
the respect she felt for her position as post- 
mistress, and the townspeople knew what strict 
discipline she observed in that department. 
Hardly knowing what she did, she slipped from 
behind the counter, catching up the rope that 
lay noosed for her hands. Instantly the deliv- 
ery window flew up, and the tramp’s face was 
pressed against the bars. 

‘‘What you doin’?’’ he demanded. ‘Think 
you’s goin’ to sneak off? It happens I got the 
door-key in my pocket, an’ you stay quiet! 
Why, I do declare if you ain’t brustled up like 
a mad hen!’’ 

She stopped, facing him with flashing eyes. 

**Don’t you dare touch anything in there!’’ 
she commanied. ‘‘You come out from there 
this instant! You have no right to be there.’’ 

He chuckled. ‘‘My, ain’t 1 scared? Well, 
I guess! Where’s the key to this little drawer? 
Business is business. ’’ 

She did not answer, and he thrust his hand 
through the bars, palm up, his face growing 
ugly. ‘‘See here!’”? he snarled. ‘‘You hand 
that key over, or I’ll come out there an’ learn 
you a lesson you won’t forget ina hurry. Now, 
*fore 1 count ten! One—two—three—four— 
You comin’ ?’’ 

Still staring at him, her heart thumping, her 
breath coming in gasps, Celia moved toward 
the window, fumbling at the bag she wore at 
her left side. The rope she held in her right 
hand, trailing on the floor, and she stealthily 
widened the noose with her fingers. 

She reached the window, and like lightning 
lifted and slipped the noose over the hairy wrist, 
whipping the remaining lengths in two turns 
about the outside shelf of the window, and 
pinning his arm fast down. She swung to the 
left, throwing her weight to pull the cord 
tighter, and sent all the agony of her fright 
into one piercing scream. 

With a roar of surprise and a torrent of curses, 
the tramp pulled till the partition swayed; but 
the noose held. His arm had been wrenched 
forward and secured almost to the elbow, and 
he was held sidewise against the window in a 
position that gave him no opportunity to brace 
his feet, or use his left hand to advantage. 

He twisted about till he seized the iron letter- 
stamp with his left hand, and swung it with 
all the force he could muster. At the first blow 
the glass from the box-fronts and the window 
came down in a rattling, stinging shower, cut- 
ting little gashes in Celia’s straining hands 
and thinly clad arms. The heaviest cuts came 
on his own prisoned hand, but with awful 
imprecations he kept up the attack till the bars 
were bent and almost snapped. 

Sickened by his threats and the fear that she 
could not hold out against his maddened efforts, 
Celia nevertheless clung to the rope, shutting 
her eyes to escape the flying glass, and neve! 
ceasing her screams. 

Minutes passed that seemed hours, the tram) 
panting, cursing and fighting, trying by quick 
jerks to loosen the rope, or throwing himsel! 
back with a force that made it eut into his 
flesh. He got his knife into his left hand an 
opened it with his teeth, but he could nct reach 























through the bars and across his body to hack 
at his bonds. 

Once Celia’s foot slipped, and she saw the 
great hand draw back almost aninch. He, too, 
felt the gain, and gave himself, in terrible silence, 
to writhing and working his right hand. The 
rope was new and slippery, and unless help 
came—she shut her eyes with a groan, and 
muttered a swift prayer for aid. The blows 
on the bars redoubled, and for sheer hoarseness 
she could scream no more. 

She watched the hand in fascinated horror 
as it twisted and drew, and suddenly it gained 
visibly. She cried out,—for the last time, she 
felt,—then waited. Almost instantly she threw 
up her head in glad hope. There was an 
answering ‘‘Hello!’’ and a hammering on the 
door. The tramp made a last tremendous 
effort, as she shouted : 

‘*Break in! Break down the door!’’ 

The rescuer understood, for presently there 
came the heavy thud of a stone on the lock, 
the door gave way, and Silas Wiggin fell across 
the threshold. Over her shoulder Celia spoke 
to him, and after a blank second he obeyed. 

**More rope—the clothes-line over on the 
counter. Go round where he is je his legs 
together. ‘Tie his left arm to sometfing—to his 
body. Move quick—lI’ll hold here.’’ 

There was a scuffle on the other side, a re- 
assuring shout. Then Mr. Wiggin hurried 
round, took her cramped hands from the end 
of the rope, and made it fast. She dropped to 
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the floor, sobbing hysterically, as Howard 
jumped from his wheel and ran up the steps. 

He saw only her huddled figure, and he took 
a step toward Mr. Wiggin, his hands clenched 
threateningly. 

‘*Now, then, I saw you headed for here, so 
I followed you back by the lower road, and 
we’re going to settle for a lot of things right 
now! What have you been doing?’’ 

‘“‘Saving your sister’s life,’’ replied Silas 
Wiggin, shortly. He stooped and lifted the 
slight figure with real tenderness, and from 
the way Celia’s head drooped to his shoulder, 
Howard saw that the cause of her grief was 
not in this opponent. Mr. Wiggin smoothed 
her brown hair awkwardly as he spoke: 

‘*You ain’t real polite, but I don’t know as 
I blame you. I got to thinkin’ to-day that it 
wasn’t fair, holdin’ out against you two young- 
sters. Bein’ Independence day and all, the 
speeches set me to thinkin’ that we all had 
rights, and I was moved to come down here 
and talk it over with this girl. It was the Lord 
sent me, for I was needed. She’s got a burglar 
in there,—tackled him and caught him some 
way,—she’ll tell us about it in a minute. I 
guess you can go back to your schoolin’, and 
try to learn enough to take her place. She can 
run this store. If she can’t, I’ll help her.’’ 

It was the nearest to an apology he could 
bring himself, but his eyes were kind. He 
held out his hand over Celia’s shoulder, and 
Howard grasped it in silent thankfulness. 
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IN TWO PARTS. 


HERE were 
ie ss 
tents were the 
tents of luxury, under 
the palmettos of that 
bluff where Coacoo- 
chee and Holatter Mic- 
co stood long ago, to 
watch the armies of 
their paleface enemy in 
the old Seminole War. 
It was March, and the 
trees in the mottes, or 
clumps, wore the soft green of early 
spring; warm glowed the sun; the 
camp was musical with the voices of ladies 
who talked and laughed and sang under a great 
striped awning, while their eyes dwelt in delight 
on a wide spread of prairie pranked knee-deep 
in flowers of every shape and hue. 

Below the bluff stretched the great marsh of 
Florida in which the St. Johns River rises, a 
tract bearing to unaccustomed eyes the aspect 
of a beautiful meadow, but one on which the 
familiar gaze rests seldom without some sensa- 
tion of horror and of fear. The marsh has 
waterways which so wind and twist that stran- 
gers, venturing on that navigation, have gone 
mad with bewilderment after days of vain effort 
to escape from the labyrinth, and leaped over- 
board to the alligators of the terrible maze. 

In the hearts of the ladies of the camp there 
was little dread of the marsh, for they did not 
truly understand its dangers; but toward its 
great expanse the negro cook and attendants 
stared with some anxiety. It was time for the 
midday meal, and their master had not come— 
the jolly millionaire from Chicago who main- 
tained all this luxury in the wilds. His two 
guides had been sent on an exploration that 
would probably occupy them for a week, and 
this was the first day he had gone shooting alone. 

An appetizing odor went forth afar from a 
huge fire, where fish and wild fowl were 
broiling or roasting, and diffused fragrance on 
the air. Where was the master whose gun had 
been so busy a while ago yonder beyond the 
willows? And where, above all, were the two 
young sons of the master? Had they, by some 
unusual chance, come upon their father, and 
would all return together ? 

‘*Hello!’’ 

Oh, now, get the soup into the tureen—that 
was the master’s call. With his usual load 
of ducks, he came from behind the fringe of 
trees that had concealed him, and he did not 
come alone, although the figure with him had 
never been seen before by any in the camp. 
Watching the stranger, the darkies forgot even 
the missing lads for a time. 

Mother, sister, wife, daughter,—Helen was 
a delicate-looking girl of fifteen,—they all went 
down to meet the hearty master. On the caress- 
ing greetings the stranger gazed with plain 
approval and no embarrassment. It was evident 
that his personal appearance in ‘‘society’’ did 
not trouble him in the least. 

Still, it was a remarkable appearance. Obvi- 
ously he wasa ‘‘cracker.’’ His hat-brim stuck 
out behind and before, but its sides had been 
cut or seraped off; he wore a rough woolen 
shirt and jeans; he was tall, angular, brown, 
lank, and walked with the swinging gait of 
the Indians. From a slit in his waistband the 
horn handle of a hunting-knife stuck up, and 
he carried Mr. Dawson’s double-barreled gun, 
twirling it as if it were a willow rod. 

As soon as Helen had kissed her father, she 
turned to the tall cracker and offered him her 
little hand, which he held utterly concealed in 
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his mighty ‘‘paw’’ as 
he looked down on her 
upturned face with 
clear kindness and pity 
—for he guessed at once 
why .the family had 
come to live outdoors 
in the sunshine land. 
Indeed, their hope 
had been to save this 
beloved child, whose 
cheeks were yet too 
delicately flushed, 
whose lips were too scarlet bright 
and whose chest was too hollow. He 
became all at once the warm friend of the 
family, for the men of the wilderness are 
swift to hate or love. 

‘‘Why, where are the boys?’’ said Mr. 
Dawson, looking round the camp. 

‘*They’ve been away ever since breakfast,’’ 
said the mother, with a note of strong 
anxiety. ‘‘Haven’t you seen them?’’ 

“‘Oh, no doubt they’ll be in soon,’’ said Mr. 
Dawson, concealing his disturbance lest his 
wife’s alarm should increase. 

‘‘Herbert promised to bring me an egret 
plume, father,’’? said Helen. ‘‘And I dare 
say he and Bobby are going up and down the 
marsh and forgetting all about luncheon. ’’ 

**Well, I’ll give them a call.’’ Mr. Dawson 
took a cow’s horn, fashioned for the purpose, 
from the crotch of a tree and blew the three 
long notes which all Southern hunters know as 
‘‘the recall.’? Not the least sound came ‘in 
reply, and the faces of the ladies blanched as 
they listened long in the silence. 

**Give me the horn,’’ said the stranger, and 
he wound three notes, very long and mellow 
and loud, which seemed to search the uttermost 
bounds of the prospect and come back in 
echoes that doubled and redoubled while faint- 
ing away. 

‘*They must hear that,’’ said Mrs. Dawson, 
with a certain relief, just as the head servant 
announced, ‘‘Lunch is served, Mis’ Dawson, 
please!’?’ So then they all went under the 
shade of the awning that was called ‘‘the dining- 
tent,’’ and sat down to the meal, the hostess 
offering the place on her right to the tall cracker 
as a matter of course, for the Dawsons are 
soundly hospitable, on the broad Western, 
democratic principle that human beings in 
general are the equals of human beings. 

‘‘Our friend is Mr. Simmons,’’ said Mr. 
Dawson to his wife. ‘‘He is a hunter rather 
more than anything else, he tells me. He 
chanced to come by when I was shooting.’’ 

** Well, not exactly,’’ said the tall man. 
**Heard ye shootin’—left my pardners—wanted 
to see what ye was gettin’.’’ 

‘*Perhaps you saw something of my boys?’’ 
Mrs. Dawson put in, with sudden hope. 

‘*‘Nary a track, ma’am. But if they ain’t | 
here in ten minutes, I will get track of ’em, if 
you give the word. Where’d ye see ’em last?’’ 

**At yonder clump,”’ said Helen. 

“Oh, well, they’ve just got turned round. 
Like’s not they’re comin’ now.” 

But the boys had not returned when the meal 
was ended. Alligators, moccasin-snakes, all 
possible horrors of the marsh assailed the 
mother’s mind. In vain Mr. Simmons repeated 
his formula, ‘‘They’ve just got turned round,’’ 
as he started off with Mr. Dawson on the 
search. Naught but the sight of the boys 
would comfort their mother. 

The anxious father fairly ran for the clump 
where the boys had been last seen; but the 
cracker kept in the lead, walking with a long 





stride, his feet avoiding all obstacles as if there 
were eyes in the toes. Behind the clump the 
father stopped and stared about vainly for his 
sons, but Simmons, after a few glances at the | 
short grass, strode on confidently. 

**You see something of them?’’ asked Mr. | 
Dawson. 

“See their tracks.’’ But the father could | 
not see them, although he occasionally noticed | 
places where the boys had kicked the turf or | 
broken twigs. 

Once their footsteps showed plainly in the 
soft ground about a spring. Soon Simmons 
said, ‘‘They were creeping on game here.’’ | 
Then they found feathers and blood where | 
Herbert had shot quail. ‘‘He got four,’’ said | 
the hunter. 

‘*How do you know ?’’ 

**See—here and here, where two fell dead. 
And there one was fluttering in the grass till 
the littlest boy caught him; and the other was 
wounded and chased by the big boy with the | 
gun—here’s where he caught him.’’ The hunter | 
pointed to fluffy feathers. 

‘*Now,’’ went on Simmons, ‘‘the boys came 
together here, and went off this way. Don’t 
you be afraid. They’ve just got turned round 
and lost. My own boy got lost in the Big Cedar 
last year, and he came to no kind of harm, 
though it was all day before I found him.’’ 

‘*Their mother will be almost crazy if we don’t 
bring back the boys to~jay,’’ said Mr. Dawson. 

**Well, I guess we’ll find them before sun- 
down all right,’”’ said Simmons, swiftly follow- 
ing the trail. ‘‘See, here they turned toward 
the river! Now they are creeping on hands | 
and knees—there’s the makings of hunters in 
’em.’’ And now Simmons stared in surprise. 

The trail had taken a turn and passed over a 
very damp place, where taller grass betokened 
a hidden spring. From that grass a broad 
trail led to the river bank, but in it the hunter 
saw fresh tracks of the larger boy only, and | 
these had been made over or after tracks with 
turned-in toes, which were to Simmons’s eyes | 
obviously those of an Indian. They went to 





| my face and know I don’t lie. 





He wouldn’t hurt a hair o’ their heads, I 
don’t know ezackly why he took ’em aboard, 
but I’m sure it was for their good.’’ 

He went close to the mother, and looked 
steadily in her eyes, and spoke on: ‘‘Ma’am, 
I’m unbeknownst to you, but you can look in 
The man that 
took the boys is a good man.’’ He was careful 
to avoid saying Indian. 

**But why doesn’t he bring my boys back ?’’ 
| the mother almost screamed in her terror. 

**I don’t know that, but the boys will be 
brought back, and that soon. I’m going for 
them myself, and you shall have ’em back. 
There’s my hand on it.’’ 

As he held out his great brown right hand, 
hardened by hoe and oar and scarred by thorns 
and insects, Mrs. Dawson put her delicate 
hand init. Even at that moment Helen stepped 


| close to the hunter’s side and put her hand 


confidingly in his left. He looked down at 
her, the soft-hearted giant, and swift tears of 
sympathy and affection clouded his eyes. The 
mother and daughter felt indescribably encour- 
aged, as if some mysterious thrill of his confi- 
dence and some mystic assurance of his fidelity 
had passed into their hearts from his. 

‘Your boys will be brought back safe,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Now I just ask one thing—you trust me 
and be brave even if I don’t get back to-night 
nor yet to-morrow night, nor the next night. 
There may be good reasons for not hurrying 
‘em. I’ll promise you I’ll bring them back— 
yes, and safe. Now will you trust me for that, 
and live in good hope?’’ 

**T trust you,’’ said Mrs. Dawson, 
will wait hopefully.’’ 

**God bless you for a friend in need!’’ said 
the grandmother. 

But Helen said nothing; she only looked at 
the giant with shining, grateful eyes. 

Just as he was departing a new thought came 
to the girl. 

**Papa,’’ she said, ‘‘ Herbert and Bobby will 
not know he has seen us. They’ll be afraid to 
come with him. Here, take my handkerchief ; 

they will know you 
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had it from me,’’ 
and she gave it to the 
hunter. 

**But I am going,’’ 
said Mr. Dawson. 

The hunter looked 
dubiously at Mr. 
Dawson’s large pro- 
portions. ‘‘I reckon 
it can’t be fixed that 
way,’’ said he. 

“Of course it 
can’t,’’ said grand- 
ma, decidedly. 
‘*How can we stay 
here without you 
while the guides are 
gone ?’’ 

**But you can come 
and see my mates and 
me make a start,’’ 
said Simmons. ‘‘The 
boat ain’t more’n half 
a mile from here. ’’ 

‘*Maybe the boys 
are with your 
mates,’’ said Mrs, 
Dawson. 

‘*Well, there’s just 
a chance of that, but 
I reckon ’tain’t so. 


el 
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HAND CONFIDINGLY IN HIS 


the edge of the water, and in the soft mud was | 
the long V-shaped cut into which the bow of a | 
canoe had been run. | 

Even Mr. Dawson could make out these 
marks, and partly understand their meaning. 
He staggered, and sat down shuddering. ‘‘What 
is it?’’ he said. 

‘‘Something happened to the little boy. He 
got hurt,’’ said Simmons. ‘‘The two were 
creeping to get near ducks, or else a crane. 
They were on their hands and knees. Here 
the little boy screamed, for see how his brother 
jumped to him. No—he wasn’t shot. I’m 
none too sure what hurthim. See! His brother 
sat here and held the little feller’s head and 
shoulders on his lap—maybe he’d fainted. 
Then the Indian came up from the river,—see? 
—a young Indian, and I know him by. his 
eanoe. Oh, he came in kindness—no need to be 
seared at the Indian. They carried the little 
| boy to the canoe, and they all got in. Likely 
they’re at your camp now. Anyhow, I can’t 
tell which way the canoe went over the water.’’ 
| Without another word Mr. Dawson started 
| back on the: trail, but Simmons said, ‘This 
| way; it’s nearer,’’ and led in a direct course, 
| which brought them to the tents in ten minutes. 

The mother seemed for a few moments to 
have fainted, and all the ladies were deathly 
white to see the two return without the boys. 
Only Helen could control her voice and her 
heart to a question : ‘‘ Are—they—lost—father ?”’ 

‘*No, not exactly. We followed their tracks 
to a canoe. We thought it had brought them 
here. ”’ 

‘*And you haven’t even found them!’’ cried 
the grandmother. 

**Now, ladies,’’ said the hunter, ‘‘don’t take 
on. I know the young man the boys are with. 
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Anyhow, you’d better 
come along and see 
the kind of men we 
be. You can easy find the way back.’’ Mr. 
Dawson followed across several little prairies 
and through three thickets to the riverside, 
where three other crackers lounged about a boat 
laden with provisions and camping equipage. 

‘*Boys,’’ said Simmons, ‘‘this stranger here 
has lost his two boys, and I know where they 
are. We are going to find them and bring them 
back to his camp on ’Possum Bluff. Now!’’ 

He took hold of the boat. Without a word 
the men helped to shove it out; then all got in 
and took their oars. Plainly there was no room 
for Mr. Dawson. 

‘*Hold on!’’ he said, as they were about to 
start. ‘‘I’ll give you a few words to Herbert,’’ 
and tearing a leaf from his note-book, he wrote: 

Dear Herbert and Bobby. Mr. Simmons, the 
bearer, is a friend of mine, and you may trust him 
to bring you back safely to mama and papa. 

Your loving papa, Enderby Dawson. 

‘*We’ll bring them back,’’ said Simmons, as 
he put the note in his pocket. Then the crackers 
dipped their oars, and away wént the boat 
through lilies and long grasses and beyond a 
willow clump, and out of the father’s vision. 

When it was quite gone Mr. Dawson stood 
there as if dazed. Where were his boys? Had 
he himself been hypnotized by the tall stranger ? 
How mysteriously the man had appeared just 
when the boys disappeared. What had that 
boat contained? Why, the boys might have 
been hidden in it! Suspicions suddenly rioted 
in the rich man’s brain. 

A kidnapping scheme! Was it possible? 
With his usually cool head buzzing from excited 
emotions, Mr. Dawson returned to his camp; 
it was very late that night before he was able 
to dismiss his suspicions as absurd, and man- 


aged to go to sleep. 
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hes deadly toy pistol—of course every father 

has seen to it that his boy is not to play 
with the thing on the Fourth, so that he may 
not run the risk of lockjaw. 


t was because our forefathers were so inde- 

pendent they could no longer submit to 
oppression that they adopted their famous 
declaration a hundred and twenty-nine years 
ago. This is a good thing to keep in mind: 
they were free in spirit before they determined 
to have the fruits of that freedom in government. 


he torpedo-boat has its ‘victories in peace as 
well as in war. Porpoises are proving so 
destructive to the sardine fishing along the coast 
of Brittany that the French government has 
sent out a torpedo-boat to kill or disperse the 
preying, fish. The campaign of extermination 
will give officers and men excellent practice. 


, x interesting new profession has been devised 


by a young man in Paris, who offers his 
services as ‘‘fourteenth’’ at dinners and house- 
parties where the guests unexpectedly prove 
to number thirteen. He advertises himself as 
a brilliant conversationist, too; but would not 
brilliancy be wasted on people who are so 
superstitious as to hire him? 


ueen Isabella is said to have given her 
Q jewels to furnish Columbus with a fleet. 
Now five sets of Isabella’s jewels—perhaps 
some of the same that she pawned for the great 
enterprise—are included in Mrs. Leland Stan- 
ford’s bequest to the university in Palo Alto. 
They are said to be worth a million dollars, 
and are to be sold by auction. : 

ther exhibitions have been larger than the 

Lewis and Clark Exposition, but none 
has had a more beautiful setting. No painted 
scenery is necessary there, for visible from the 
grounds are the white and purple peaks of Mount 
Hood and Mount St. Helens. All Americans 
who can should see the great Northwestern 


States, and this summer is a good time for the | PTeserv 


journey from Eastern and Southern States. 


‘« Alphonse’ and ‘‘Gaston’’ of the humorous 

press may yet find rivals among the col- 
leges. Not long ago a Harvard man presented 
ten thousand dollars to the Yale corporation, 
with no restrictions except that it be used for 
promoting friendship and good feeling between 
the two universities. The Yale corporation 
lays its hand on its heart; bows low and says, 
‘*‘We will use it to secure occasional lectures 
from Harvard men.’’ ‘After you, my dear 
Gaston !’’ we 


everal royal personages, from James I of 
Scotland to Elizabeth of Roumania, have 

been poets. Both the Emperor and the Empress 
of Japan are bards, and the Emperor writes 
worthily as man and as monarch. His poem 
to his soldiers has been translated thus: 

The foe that strikes thee for thy country’s sake 

Strike him with all thy might. 

But while thou strikest, 

Forget not still to love him. 
A Christian ruler could not speak more nobly, 
nor to a people more devotedly obedient. 


arning may be given again at this time to 

boys who are choosing the college they 
will enter next fall not to be misled by the 
wrong kind of proselytizer. In spite of news- 
paper notoriety, athletics is not the chief purpose 
of a college. Athletic youths should be espe- 
cially careful to examine the inducements offered 
them by representatives, usually unofficial, of 
any institution whose athletic management is 
not overscrupulous in keeping its offers free 
from the taint of indirect bribery. The choice 
of a college is almost as important as the 
choice of a wife, and should be made with a 
free heart and an honest purpose. 


y* treaty between England and Japan, by 
which each agreed to go to the other’s 
assistance in case it was attacked by more than 


_ one power, has proved most far-sighted states- 


manship for the two nations concerned, and it 
is not surprising that they purpose to continue 
and to strengthen the compact. But for the 
knowledge of this alliance, it is not improbable 
that some European power might have gone to 
the assistance of Russia. That would have 
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been bad for England, which has had much to 
gain by limiting the expansion of Russia in 
Asia. Japan has really fought England’s battle 
as well as its own, yet the knowledge that 
England stood ready to join Japan if any other 
power became involved in the contest has pre- 
vented the struggle from spreading over Europe. 


ft haw play should be play and not work has 
been discovered by the managers of a public 
playground in the crowded district of New 
York. When the place was first opened the 
play was organized, times were set for various 
games, and the boys were under the direction 
of instructors. The most enthusiastic boys of 
the neighborhood would not play in this way, 
and stayed away. Now the boys are allowed 
to organize their own games, and the instructor 
stands ready to give advice only when it is 
asked. As a result there is more enthusiasm, 
and the leaders in boyish sport lead in the 
playground, and the play is really play, that 
is, spontaneous activity of young life. There 
is a whole philosophy of education in the ‘‘ Let 
me do it my way, mama,’”’ which every mother 
has heard from her children when she has been 
trying to show them how to secure the result 
which they were seeking. She knows that no 
assistance is better than too much if we arc 
to have independent and self-reliant men for 
the future. 
& © 


THE GLORY OF A STATE. 


To chain the proud, the fettered slave to free, 
These be imperial arts and worthy thee! cei 
ergu. 
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TWO SPEAKERSHIPS. 


he Right Honorable William Court Gully, 

who recently resigned the speakership of 

the British House of Commons, was 
elected to that honorable post by a Liberal 
Parliament in 1895. When the Conservatives 
came into power he was continued in office. 

The spectacle of a Liberal presiding over a 
Conservative House of Commons well illustrates 
the great difference between the speakerships 
in the national legislatures of Great Britain 
and the United States. As every one knows, 
the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives is, next to the President, the 
most powerful officer in the government. He 
names the committees of the House, and with 
the assistance of the members of the committee 
on rules, he decides what business shall be 
done, what men shall speak and when, and in 
general controls legislation. Of course he must 
act with discretion, for if he should not the 
majority which supports him will take the 
power from his hands. 

In the British House of Commons the Speaker 
is not a great party leader. It has sometimes 
been said that he is merely a self-acting book 
of parliamentary law, intended to keep the 
members in order; but this description is 
incomplete. His chief duty, it is true, is to 
e order, but he may refuse to put a 
motion to close debate, even when made by the 
premier, if he thinks that the question has not 
been adequately discussed; and he may sum- 
marily adjourn the House when, if there is 
grave disorder, such action seems to him neces- 
sary. 

Moreover he is the first commoner, and takes 
precedence of all other commoners in public 
functions. Even the greatest commoner of our 
time, Gladstone, in his premiership, had to 
give way to the Speaker. 

The British Speaker, on his retirement, is 
usually raised to the peerage, with an annual 
pension of four thousand pounds, in recognition 
of his services to his country. Many American 
Speakers have wished to be raised to the presi- 
dency, but James K. Polk was the only one to 
be so promoted. 

* © 


THE GREATEST NAVAL BATTLE. 


hen one considers the issues involved, 

the size of the fleets engaged and the 

distance traversed by the attacking 
admiral, the Battle of the Sea of Japan must 
rank as one of the greatest naval engagements 
in history, if not the greatest. 

The Russian fleet is the only one which ever 
passed half-way round the world to meet an 
enemy. It is true that Admiral Dewey was as 
far from home when he defeated the Spanish 
at Manila Bay as was Rozhdestvensky, and 
that the Oregon made as long a trip when it 
sailed round Cape Horn to join Admiral 
Sampson at Santiago as did the Russian Baltic 
fleet. But the achievement of the Oregon was 
the work of a single ship, and Admiral Dewey 
was in the China Sea, prepared for war, long 
before war was declared. The Russians were 
nearly nine months on the way from the Baltic 
to the Sea of Japan, and most of the time were 
under the strain of fear of attack. 

The navies engaged in the battles of Salamis, 
Actium and Lepanto had to brave only the 
distances of the Mediterranean, a little pond 
compared with the great oceans. The distance 
traversed by the Spanish Armada, in geing 
from Spain to England, was covered by the 
Russians in about two days; and Nelson did 
not have much farther to sail from his base 
when he won his great victory at Trafalgar. 

As to big fleets, Xerxes had twelve hundred 








triremes at Salamis and the Greeks about a 
quarter as many, but a trireme was not much 
bigger than a captain’s gig on a modern war- 
ship. Octavius and Antony had larger ships 
at Actium, and the ships at Trafalgar were 
still larger, but they could not compare with 
the sixteen-thousand-ton fighting-machines of 
to-day. 

The Greek victory at Salamis preserved the 
Greek civilization from the Persian invasion ; 
Actium made Octavius the Emperor Augustus ; 
Lepanto stayed the Turkish invasion of 
Europe; the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
kept England Protestant, and Trafalgar checked 
the ambitions of Napoleon. Each had impor- 
tant results, but not more important than those 
of the recent battle: that for the present Asia 
shall belong to the Asiatics; that Japanese 
civilization is to spread through Korea farther 
north to the continent; and that Russian influ- 
ence in China must give way to the influence 
of the island empire of the Mikado. 


* ¢ 


FREEDOM’S DWELLING - PLACE. 


No broadest creeds can hold her, and no codes; 
She chooses men for her august abodes. 
Lowell. 
® © 


A JILL OF ALL TRADES. 


ver since nail was first driven or wheel- 

barrow first mended the handy man has 

been praised. But the handy woman 
has been taken for granted, and her accomplish- 
ments have been so little celebrated that the 
woman of the future is in danger of despising 
and neglecting them. It would be a broken, 
torn, shiftless, comfortless world in which there 
was no Jill of all trades. 

What does Jill do? First, she is a skilful 
mender. The ugliest three-cornered rent is 
concealed by her clever stitches. She has even 
been known to add an embroidered vine to a 
skirt to assuage the grief of the child who had 
torn her best frock. On occasion, Jill can solder 
a hole in a coffee-pot or set a broken pane of 
glass. She is passed mistress in the repair of 
disabled toys, and is nurse and doctor for sick 
eats and dogs. Then what wonders she can 
work with a hairpin! She can lock bureau 
drawers and unlock trunks with that useful 
instrument. She can extract a bean from the 
baby’s ear and a reed from a cabinet organ 
with the same device. oe 

Jill is a treasure in the kitchen, for she can 
make a toothsome something out of nothing. 
While the others are talking about what is not 
to be had for the unexpected guests, she has 
killed a hen, and has it half-picked. Her 
‘*minute pudding”’ is as good as her ‘‘hurry-up 
cake.’? When she is ten miles from a lemon, 
she knows how to make an iced coffee which 
is a fair substitute for nectar. 

Jill may pretend not to play the piano, but 
everybody begs for her accompaniments. She 
does not draw, but her sketches keep restless 
children happy on a rainy day. Although she 
declares she has not a single accomplishment, 
there are people who would rather hear her 
read aloud than hear any one else sing. She is 
not a trained nurse, but when she enters a sick- 
room she seems to belong there, and if Death 
comes, she knows with what quiet state he 
should be greeted. From the cradle to the 
grave Jill is the right woman in the right place, 
and the world cannot spare her. 
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STATE FORESTRY PLANS. 
any of the activities of the national 
government correspond somewhat to the 
practice of the head of a large family, 
who provides liberally for his children while 
they need his help, but encourages them always 
to plan for themselves and carry on independ- 
ently the enterprises in which he has shown 
them the way. 

This is particularly true of the work in 
forestry. Some of the states had done good 
work in this field before the Bureau of Forestry 
was established, but the plans of the national 
government have been so comprehensive and so 
carefully worked out in detail, and have em- 
braced so many different interests, that they 
have given a great impetus to forestry work on 
the part of the individual states. A mere 
glance at what has been accomplished at the 
legislative sessions of the current and past year 
will show this. 

New Jersey has created a forestry commission 
and passed what is regarded as the most com- 
prehensive forestry laws of any state in the 
Union. The commission will look ‘after the 
reforestation of denuded land, protect from fire, 
guard the woods upon watersheds and about 
the head waters of streams, and coéperate with 
private owners whether they wish to keep their 
woodland or to cut judiciously. 

California, Washington and Oregon have 
made special provision for fire-wardens, and 
80, too, have Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Indiana. Vermont has also exempted from 
taxation all uncultivated land. on which timber 
trees have been planted under the direction of 
the forestry commission. 

In North Dakota a law has been passed 
which allows an annual reduction in taxes of 
three dollars an acre upon land planted with 
any kind of trees set not more than eighty feet 
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apart. This action by various states is encoura- 
ging, for it shows that the work of the national 
Bureau of Forestry is already bearing the kind 
of fruit it was intended to produce, 
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MUSIC AND NOISE. 


omething akin to the adage that one man’s 

meat is another man’s poison might have 

been written concerning sounds. What to 
some ears is only noise is music to others. 
There are times in life when sounds ordinarily 
distressing are so peculiarly welcome as to be 
literally ‘‘music to our ears.’’ 

In the crowded residence section of a city the 
incessant chatter of a parrot became so trouble- 
some that it was decided to ask its owners if 
they could not arrange to keep it indoors. 
They answered this request courteously, but 
expressed wonder that any one should dislike 
to hear their parrot. They supposed they were 
conferring a favor on the neighborhood by 
giving it a chance to enjoy the bird’s wonderful 
accomplishments. 

Musical instruments often give rise to a 
similar experience. The fond parent catches 
melody in the playing of a child, where to the 
neighbor it seems a tiresome drumming on the 
keyboard. The shrill accents of a child’s voice, 
which sound so sweet to those who love him, 
often disturb the stranger whose nerves are 
peculiarly sensitive. 

Wherever people are crowded together, as in 
school dormitories and city apartments, and 
even closely built neighborhoods, the regulations 
usually enforce quietness. 

There is one twenty-four hours in the year 
when this rule is set aside. The conventional 
methods of celebrating the Fourth of July 
involve the making of a great deal of noise—too 
much, some people think. To the aged and 
the infirm the nerve-racking din of this holiday 
may do considerable injury, and it behooves 
those who like an excess of noise to go where 
they are sure they can have their own way 
without needlessly disturbing others. 
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owns the north pole? This is not a 
conundrum, but a question which the gov- 
ernments of the world may some day have to 
consider seriously. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Canadian premier, remarked the other day in 
the Canadian parliament that British jurisdiction 
extended into the far north, and that the various 
points to which American names had been given 
by American explorers could not be regarded as 
belonging by right of discovery to the United 
States. But Russia owns land extending to the 
far north, and so does Denmark, as well as the 
United States on its Alaskan shore. It is now 
commonly supposed that Captain Amundsen has 
found the Northwest Passage by sailing round the 
upper end of North America, but he sailed among 
islands which the British claim. For reasons of 
symmetry the British Union Jack would be more 
decorative than the Stars and Stripes plastered 
on the apex of the earth, but questions of juris- 

diction are not settled by esthetic standards. 
hether it is because the vacation season 
begins next month or not we shall not 
attempt to say, but it is certainly true that July 
seems to be the month of freedom. So long ago 
as 1620 the Pilgrims sailed from Holland on July 
22d in the Speedwell, and began their long journey 
to the land which they hoped to make the home 
of the free. In 1776, on July 4th, the Continental 
Congress approved the great Declaration of Inde- 
pendence intended to make effective the purpose 
of the Pilgrims. Then in 1789, on July 14th, the 
French people destroyed the Bastille, which the 
aristocracy had used as an instrument of tyranny 
so long that it had come to stand as the type and 
symbol of oppression. The Canadians did not 
receive a grant of freedom on July 1, 1867, when 
the Dominion came into existence, for they were 
already a self-governing people. But they were 
then constituted a nation, and they do well to cele- 
brate the day. ply, 
lans have been made by the Federation of 
Churches and Christian Organizations in New 
York to open the churches in the tenement-house 
districts of the city in July and August for the 
benefit of the children. A two-hour session will 
be held daily in each church. One hour will be 
devoted to singing and the study of the Bible, and 
the other to instruction in some trade. The object 
is to keep the children from the streets and to 
give them something to occupy their minds during 
the season when the ordinary public schools are 
closed. This is an extension under religious 
direction of the vacation-school plan of the board 
of education of the city, also adopted to prevent 
the children of the poor from going wrong in the 
r, when mischief waits idle hands and minds. 





amount of sleep needed by a boy during 

the first two or three years of his school life 
was discussed at the conference of the Parents’ 
National Educational Union held in London a few 
weeks ago. A distinguished physician, Dr. T. 
Dyke Acland, said that the result of a correspond- 
ence with all the great public schools in England, 
forty in number, such as Eton, Rugby and West- 
minster, and with four similar schools in America, 
led him to the conclusion that from nine to ten 
hours’ sleep was essential to the healthy growth 
of young boys. He added that only two of the 
English schools came up to the highest standard 
in this respect, whereas all four of the American 
schools reached it. 


e decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that the New York franchise tax law 
is valid makes available a new source of public 





revenue. In recent years many franchises have 





been granted for the operation of street-railway, 
electric light or gas companies and telephone 
lines on condition that the companies shall pay a 
certain fraction of their receipts annually to the 
granting government. This method of securing 
payment for a franchise has not worked to entire 
satisfaction. Moreover, there are many fran- 
chises granted without any such requirement for 
payment. In 1899 the Legislature of New York, at 
the suggestion of Governor Roosevelt, passed a law 
which classified all franchises for the use of the 
streets and highways as real estate, and directed 
that they should be assessed at their full value and 
taxed at the same rate as other real estate. It 
was provided, however, that where an annual 
percentage of the gross receipts was paid by any 
franchise-enjoying corporation the amount so paid 
should be deducted from the total amount to be 
collected under the new law. A New York street- 
railway company disputed the validity of the law, 
but its contentions have been rejected by the 
highest court in the land, and the accumulated 
taxes must be paid. The amount due in New 
York City alone is twenty-four million dollars. 
Although a franchise, or privilege to do business 
on, under and over the streets and highways, is 
not real estate in any strict definition of the phrase, 
it is so called in the New York law because it fits 
the nature of the property more closely than any 
other classification. As it has long been admitted 
that a franchise is property with value in the 
market, just as the privilege to do business on a 
stock exchange has value,—it costs eighty thou- 
sand dollars to buy that privilege on the New 
York stock exchange,—it remained only for the 
state to say that the franchise is property in the 
eyes of the tax-collector and assessor. This has 
now been done. 
® ¢ 


HOW FATHER WON THE MEDAL. 


t was the night of the prize contest at Summer- 
ville College. Portia Bridge, one of the excited 
group on the platform, was in a tumult of fright, 
but the only person in the hall who knew it was a 
tall, sunburned man, away back by the door. 

He had come in quietly during the violin solo, 
and Portia’s heart had given a great jump at sight 
of him. She had not dreamed of his taking that 
journey to hear her speak. She knew the ex- 
pense; she knew how every penny had to be 
counted to keep her in college. But there he was 
—dear old father! 

To the strangers there he was only a farmer in 
town clothes, but Portia knew better. She knew 
the keen, homely wisdom and the natural gift of 
oratory that made her father the man to be sent 
for from all over their county whenever a stirring 
speech was wanted. And she knew—with a sink- 
ing of the heart to-night—his fond belief that his 
daughter had inherited that gift. 

But he would see soon that this was a different 
matter from reciting before enthusiastic church 
sociables at home. Oh, how had she ever had the 
conceit to try! Then the graceful girl in the soft 
black gown began to speak, and Portia saw her 
father leaning forward eagerly to listen—and 
everything seemed to whirl. 

Portia’s name was last on the program. As the 
numbers were passed, one by one, the frill that 
circled her pretty shoulders began to beat time 
with her heart. Over and over she swallowed to 
moisten her parched throat. The piano duet had 
begun. When that was finished she would have 
to speak. She tried to think of the first lines of 
her recitation. They were gone. 

At that mcment, under cover of the music, a tall, 
sunburned man from the very end of the long 
room walked deliberately down the aisle. Regard- 
less of curious eyes, he went straight to his aston- 
ished daughter, sitting at the edge of the low 
platform, and whispered in her ear: 

“Keep perfectly cool. You’ve got ’°em—tighter’n 
a brick!” 

That was all. With an unmoved face he made 
his way back; but a sudden pink had flooded the 
girl’s white cheeks and an unfrightened mirth 
shone in her eyes. As her name was announced 
her knees forgot to shake, and she faced her audi- 
ence with a charming confidence that caught every 
heart in the room. 

The decision was a foregone conclusion. The 
judges were out two minutes, and the gold medal 
was presented to Miss Portia Bridge amid deafen- 
ing rounds of applause. 

But no one except Portia and one tall, sunburned 
man khew just what it meant when—after it was 
all over—she flew into his arms, right there before 
the glad little group that had gathered round, and 
cried out: 

“O father, dear, you did it!” 
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IN ARREARS. 


fe: Hill went to town from her country home 
to teach school. She was an agreeable girl, 
and the people who had boarded in the little 
“neighborhood” where she was born remembered 
her, and invited her to their houses to dinner and 
tea. 

Anna was a delightful guest, a little shy, but 
very grateful, and full of a quiet pleasure in every- 
thing that was done for her. But somehow, she 
thought, the same people did not keep on inviting 
her. She considered it sadly, but without com- 
plaint. It seemed to her that she had very likely 
been awkward or dull. They might even have 
been ashamed of her. 

One day “Old Lady Randall” met her at a shop- 
ping corner and walked on with her. This was a 
dear old lady with bright eyes and white curls 
and pink cheeks. The country neighborhood had 
always called her “Old Lady Randall” to distin- 
“uish her from the pretty daughter-in-law. 

“Well, my dear,” said the old lady, “I haven’t 
seen you all winter. I’ve been at Lakewood. But 
I hear you’ve been at the house. Not lately, 
though. You don’t have time for much junketry, 
do you?” 

Anna fancied she was looking at her sharply, 
although with kindliness. 

_“Oh, yes,” said she, a little sadly, “I have lots of 
time.” 


“I thought you might be like young Susan 
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Whipple,” laughed the old lady. “She’s taking] 
Greek and sloyd this winter. ‘Why, Aunt Ran. 
dall,’ she said to me yesterday, ‘I don’t have time 
for dinners. If you ask me, I warn you I sha’n’t 
even make my party calls.’ ” 

Anna Hill stopped short in her eagerness. 

“Mrs. Randall,” said she, “what are party calls?” 

“They’re a foolish kind of a thing, / think,” said 
the old lady, kindly. “If you’re invited out to 
dinner you have to call very soon afterward. 
Within two weeks, I believe. J never can keep 


track of their notions. Why, what’s the matter, a yYn2 vv 
Oo 


child?” 

Anna Hill was scarlet. She looked as if she 
might laugh or cry, as it happened. 

“Why, Mrs. Randall,” said she, “I never knew 
there was such a thing. Down at Freeport we 
just went out to tea, and there was the end of it. 
Why, they must all have thought I was an un- 
grateful pig. I just accepted their invitations, 
and then waited to be invited again.” 

“There,” said the old lady, kindly, “I told 
Eleanor so! I was born in the country, too, my 
dear. I know all about it.” 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Companion subscribers who wish their 
papers changed from their home addresses to 
vacation addresses, or those who are making 
permanent changes of address, are asked to 
notify us at least two weeks in advance, sta- 
ting just when the change should be made. 
There will be no interruption in the receipt of 
the paper if this is done. Postmasters cannot 
forward papers from the old address to the 
new unless postage is prepaid at the rate of 
1 cent per copy. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


In 1896 The Companion held its first 
great national contest for amateur photogra- 
phers. Each successive year Companion con- 
tests have been held, and many thousands of 
pictures, showing the best work of amateurs in 
every state and territory in the country, have 
been exhibited. This year the Tenth Annual 
Contest and Exhibition will occur, and in 
celebration of the anniversary awards aggre- 
gating one thousand dollars in value will be 
made. Each contestant is assured that all 
pictures entered will be placed on exhibition in 
The Companion Art Gallery, and remain on 
public view for eleven months. 





MAKING THE FEAST REAL. 


n a one-act piece called “Cramond Brig,” which 

Sir Henry Irving produced in London, there is 

a supper scene in a cottage. A steaming sheep’s 

head and an oat-cake are brought in, and the 

cotter’s small boy is supposed to do justice to the 
feast. 


As a matter of fact, the bor who played the part 
ate with little relish, which is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, for stage feasts are not Boo mye b 
chefs or mothers, and the sheep’s head was serv: 
without salt or other seasoning, the only stage 
demand being that it should send up a cloud of 
steam and be piping hot. 

One night the meat chanced to be well cooked, 
and Mr. Marshall P. Wilder says in the New 
York Tribune that the boy entered into the spirit 
of the scene with Se eee Irving 
noticed it, and spoke of it after the play. 

a did the sheep’s head go, my boy?’ he 
asked. 

“?Twas prime!” declared the boy. “It had 
salt in it to-night.” 

“Ah, I Leg you liked it,” said Irving. Then, 
with a sigh of regretful memory, he added, “Boys 
are always hungry!” 

No sooner was that hungry boy out of hearing 
than Irving ordered that a sheep’s head should be 
carefully cooked and served every night. 

“And mind,” he said to the players, “don’t hurry 
the scene, but be governed  f the boy’s appetite 

After that it was hard to tell which got e most 
out of that savory sheep’s head—the boy who ate 
it or the actor who watched him. 
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NOT ASHAMED OF THE PAST. 


ere is no better preparation for advancement 

than the thorough performance of the duty at 
hand. Itis by such schooling that the Japanese 
have attained that splendid adaptability which 
enables them to adopt new and foreign ideas and 
to turn them to the best use. Admiral “Bob” 
Evans tells of an incident illustrating this charac- 
teristic which came under his personal observa- 
tion, and the New York Times records it. Said 
Admiral Evans: 

When I commanded the New York I had a Jap 
servant with whom I was well pleased. He was 
a good waiter, prompt, quick to learn, and took 
such a deep interest in eve ing that sometimes, 
just to amuse myself, I devoted not a little expla- 
nation to -— he did not understand. Finally 
he disappeared. 

Some time later, when on the European station, 
I made a call on a Jap battle-ship lying in a 
harbor of France. The captain met us at the 
gangway and escorted us to his cabin. As we 
were seated he suddenly turned, threw off his hat 
and whipped a napkin over his arm. 

“The captain would drink?” he said, in a tone I 
nKator” Leried jumping to my feet 
“Kato!” Ie 5 ing to my feet. 

“The same,” he said, bowing. “Captain Kato 
of the Mikado’s navy.” 
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NOT A FLOWER FOR POETS. 


e new orchid which won the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s Order of Merit for Lord Tank- 








For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
eous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. 


A 22x22 PR OPOSIT! Center- 

jiece with achoice of five very attract- 
ive designs, an illustrated di am 
lesson and six skeins of Salter’s 
“ Braided” Art Needlework Silks to 
work the design with. 
All for only 25c. (stamps or silver). 
Salter Silk Co., 129 Kingston Boston. 


HU-JITSU. 2 9 
W THE JAPANESE PROTECT THEIR PERSONS. 

Learn from nesAapasters| Prof. Inouye, the foremost 
living exponent of the Art, has dicta’ this work. His 
P oto in -tone appears on every page He is the 
nstructor of the Nagasaki police. 2,000o0f his pupils are 
at the front now. Two parts of a évolume work sent 
by mail for a dollar bill; send by registered letter. You 
can learn quickly at home, Buyers can write a 
Prof. Inouye taught Pres. Mc Kinley in 1900, Nag 

is 21 days from New York and 16 from Seattle. 

Address R. W. THORNBERRY, Nagasaki, Japan. 
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Barney Baker,son of Dr. A. Baker, Charleston, 
S. C., whose life was saved by Mellin's Food, 


Mellin’s Food will make milk 5 owe) with 

your baby. Try it. Mellin’s Food is a 
hot weather food. Your baby wiil 
well all summer. 

Send for a free 1 * and our beautiful 

book of directions, ‘‘ The Care and Feeding 

of Infants.” 


Mellin's Food was the ONLY Infants’ Food which 
received the Grand Prize, the highest award of the St. 
Louis Exposition, 1904. Higher than a gold medal. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








PLA 


APPLIED TO 


SOFT-W0OD FLOORS 


makes them look like fine hard 
wood. It dries with a beautiful 


luster and retains its brilliancy 


through wear and tear right down 
to the wood. 

Use JAP-A-LAC and discard 
your old, unsanitary carpets. 

JAP-A-LAC comes in twelve 
colors, and Natural or Clear. Itis 
a stain and varnish combined, and 
rejuvenates everything about the 
home. 

“You can do the work yourself.” 





Open receipt of ten cents, to cover 
cost af mailing, and the name of 
your dealer, we will send, free of 
charge, to any point in the United 
States, a quarter-pint can of. Jap- 
a-lac, together with interesting 
booklet and color card. 














ASK YOUR DEALER OR 














erville in London recently, says the London 
News, is named the “Brassocattleyadigbyano | 
schrodevea-tankerville.” It is described as having | 
“a delicate bluish tint.” No wonder. | 
Its feelings must be even more polgnens than 
were those of the prehistoric reptile of which it 
has been sung: 4 
There once was an ichthyosaurus, 
Who lived when the earth was all porous: 
But he fainted with shame 
When he first heard his name, 





And he died several ages before us. 


with the face and body. 
reason, it is the only soap which the house- 
wife should use for cleansing table-linen, 
laces, curtains, colored goods, cut glass, and 
a hundred other articles for which ordinary 


soaps are unsafe and unsatisfactory. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 











Ivory Soap is the purest soap there is; 
and the most economical. 

Because of its purity, it is the only soap 
that should be allowed to come in contact 


For the selfsame 


Ivory Soap 
994440 Per Cent. Pure 
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he stately elms of Sharon street, that Sabbath 

long ago, 

Were decked in gay October tints whose bright 
and jocund show 

Seemed but to mock the gloomy cloud heavy with 
grief and dread, 

That hung above the infant land and bowed each 
loyal head. 


Far to the north Poconnuck reared his dark and 
shaggy face, 

With stony features mirrored cold within the 
Lake of Grace ; 

And, southward, past the spreading plain, like 
giant furrows rolled, 

Long ridges purpled to the blue in massive fold 
on fold. 


But they who sought the chapel door looked not 
to hill or stream ; 

With quickened sense they seemed to hear as in a 
nightmare dream, 

From shores of George and far Champlain the 
echoes of defeat, 

Where on the broken patriot ranks Burgoyne’s 
rude Hessians beat. 


Then Parson Smith of Sharon town climbed up 
the pulpit stair, 
And silver-haired before his flock he said a simple 


prayer, 

Then found the words the prophet spake : ““Watch- 
man, what of the night?” 

The watchman said, “The morning comes!” The 
good man’s face grew bright. 


“My brethren,”—tenderly he spoke and leaned 
upon the rail,— 

“Think you the mercy of our God shall ever faint 
or fail? 

’Tis for our sins He chastens thus, that we His 
pardon crave, 

And know how quick His ear to hear, how strong 
His arm to save. 


“Still, as of old, our weakness is His opportunity. 

The morning cometh! Even now its dawning 
rays I see! 

Its brightness gilds the mountain tops—it bursts 
o’er all the land!” 

He closed the Book and silent stood with lifted, 
waiting hand. 


Then through the breathless hush there smote a 
sudden thrilling sound, 

Strange to the Sabbath stillness wont to lap the 
village round, 

The clatter of a horse’s hoofs that near and nearer 


rang 
Till, on the sacred threshold-stone, down from 
his saddle sprang 


A rider grimed with dust and sweat who, swing- 
ing wide the door, 

Strode up the echoing aisles with spurs loud 
clanking on the floor, 

An open letter in his hand. Moveless within his 


place 

The pastor took it with the glow of faith upon his 
face. 

Then, to the trembling people torn by mingled 
hopes and fears, 

Two words he read, and burst into a flood of 
grateful tears: 

“ “BURGOYNE SURRENDERED!’ Let us pray!” 
And all with one accord, 

The sobbing congregation rose and stood before 
the Lord! 


Still, as the centuries move, the elms arch high 
o’er Sharon street, 

And still the heights about the town the morning 
sunrise greet; 

But nevermore may rider fleet disturb the quiet 


deep 

Of those who in the churchyard green have lain so 
long asleep. 

Yet they who died for liberty, and they who loved 
and prayed, 

Alike are in His keeping Whom they trusted undis- 


mayed ; 

So to their children’s children shall His kindness 
never cease, 

Who brings down paths of war and blood the 
thousand years of peace! 


A CONVERT. 


n the bed of a hospital 

in Peking lay a poor 

Chinese girl, suffering 

from an incurable malady. 

Left an orphan by the 

Boxer troubles, she had 

been brought from her far 

home and placed in school ; 

but her health failed, and she had gone to the 

hospital for treatment. She had little idea of 

the seriousness of her trouble, and cherished 

almost unbounded faith in the skill of the 

physicians of the mission hospital. It was a 

sad day for her when they told her she could 

never be strong again, and that all hope of 
completing her school work must end. 


For a few days she wept out the bitterness of | 


a grief that seemed to have no relieving feature. 
Then she called her teacher, and asked her to 


tell her truly just how long she could live, and m 


how much of strength she might hope to possess. 
The teacher told her that she might live for 
several years, but that the time could not be 
very long. 

‘*Do not fear,’’ sheadded. ‘*The mission will 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





not leave you friendless. We will care for you 
as long as you live.’’ 

**T have made up my mind to go back,’’ said 
the girl. ‘‘My uncle will care for me while I 
live. It would be wicked for me to stay here, 
where I cannot recover, while more people are 
pleading to come in than you can take. I will 
make room for some one who can be healed.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘we cannot let you 
go. We will do the best we can for those out- 
side, and treat them in the dispensary as well 


‘as we can. We will not desert you. Your 


father and mother died defending the mission- 
aries, and the missionaries will keep you till 
God takes you.’’ 

But the girl was resolute, and insisted on her 
decision. ‘The teachers communicated with the 
uncle, and he agreed to care for his brother’s 
daughter. Missionaries along the way were 
charged to give her rest and caré, So, in a 
jolting cart, over rough roads, she set out on 


her four days’ journey. 

“Tt is a great disappointment,’’ she said. 
“*T hoped to learn so that I could go back to 
my old home and teach my relatives about the 
good God of Whom I had learned. But this 
may be God’s way of helping me to do what I 
desired. My uncle’s people will care for me, 
and will listen to me; and I will tell them of 
the love of God and the kindness of His people. ’’ 

The missionaries stood silent before the faith 
of this young convert. Where could they find 
a faith more serene, a devotion more full of the 
Christian spirit? They gave themselves anew 
to God in the contemplation of her devotion, 
and helped her on her way. 

She is living her last months of life in her 
uncle’s home, and is doing the work she hoped 
to do. From her faith and fortitude her people 
are learning to know the God she loves. 


A WEIRD EXPERIENCE. 


n appearance of a new island in the Japanese 
seas calls to mind other rapid risings of 
land in the ocean. An island suddenly came 

to light off the coast of Sicily, remained for two 
months, and as quickly disappeared. Sabrina, 
near the Azores, retired from public life before it 
was fairly charted. The Gulf of Mexico has wit- 
nessed the advent and subsidence of small islands. 
These upheavals of the bed of the ocean suggest 
all sorts of mysteries connected with the unknown 
depths. An uncanny experience is related in the 
Pall Mall Magazine: 


Our ship was out twenty-three days from Manila 
to the Sandwich Islands. It was a silent, dead- 
black night. The lead showed deep sea. Suddenly 
we felt as if we had grounded. The mate sug- 

ested a sunken wreck, but the skipper stuck to 

e theory of carga. Subsequent events 
showed that he was right. 

Daybreak revealed a low and misty -- We 
lay as if becalmed in the midst of an oily sea, 
strangely discolored in patches. Suddenly the 
water trembled. I can use no other word. The 
ship rolled, and in the distance rose a huge, 
balloon-shaped mass of vapor, steam or smoke. 
There was not the slightest sound, but a long line 
of chafing water stretched across the ig 
ealmness. Then the vapor settled over all, an 
we could hear but not see the seething and pouring 
water all about us. The captain ordered a buck- 
etful to be drawn up. It was hot, and smelled like 
gas works. 

“H’m!” remarked the old skipper, as he sniffed 
it. “They’re poking up a new continent. I wish 
we were out of it.” 

The air grew more oppressive every moment. 
The vessel gave a gentle side roll, and word was 

d that we were aground. Over went the 
ead and came up covered with blue, oozy mud. 
We were wallo a sludge, the darkness was 

ll-like and the atmosphere suffocatingly close. 

hen the air was rent with reports, awful to hear 

in that blackness. There were three of the deaf- 
ening, roaring blasts, and all was in still. 

en the light came, red and unnatural, a 
strange sight met our eyes. It was as if the 
bottom of the Pacific was laid bare. We were 
helpless in a sea of thick mud. The —e fumes 
were choking, and we had to take refuge below. 
Hour after hour we gasped, facing the probabilit 
of a death by suffocation. Suddenly we felt that 
we were afloat. Whatever the bank of mud that 
held us, it had —¥ | ared, and after a time we 
made our way out of the gruesome spot. 

When we reached Honolulu the crew deserted. 
“There’s no luck in a ship that has seen the bottom 
of the sea,”’ they said. 
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HE USED THE STAMP. 


aine is a prohibition state, but it is not by 
M any means populated exclusively by tee- 
totalers. In that fact the liquor dealers 
of neighboring commonwealths find considerable 
encouragement, says the Boston Herald. They 
send attractively worded circulars to possible 
customers “down East,” and take chances on 
nearly every name in the directories. One such 
circular, advertising a brand of whisky, was sent 
to a Rumford Falls man, and as it had a stamped 
envelope for reply, he replied. His letter read as 
follows: 


Messrs. Blank. Your communication ree’d this 
evening, and as you kindly furnish envelope and 
stamp, I am minded to reply. I have several 
things that I am in need of, but they are not in 

our line. I am possessed of good health and a 
air ery § these Iam at considerable pains 
to retain, so I have no use for the class of goods 
you advertise. . 

In my trade I am hourly in need of hands and 
eyes as true and steady as is possible to have, 
or I would be in constant danger. Therefore 
— line of groceries is a thing I must avoid. 

hat_ may seem very queer, and you may think 
that I am taking cons’ derable liberty to write to 
you this way, especially at = expense, but I 
consider you were taking liberties hardly less 
than an insult in sending such literature and 
putting every possible temptation to any one 
ef habits and circumstances you know noth- 

t) 


f would not have spent two cents in reply, but 
as I said before, I think I ought to, since you 
seemed to wish it. And now I will send a few 
words of information concerning myself. 

I am neither Frenchman, dago, Polander nor 
New Yorker. I am neither drunkard, bartender 
nor pocket-picker. There are too many of all 
these classes in this town. I won’t mention the 





effect that comes on many gents from using goods 
like yours, for you know very well without any one 
refreshing your mg a & for +. 
common, every-day, State of Maine Yan 
neer by trade and total abstainer by choice. 
Hoping that I have not taken too much liberty 
with your red envelope and two-cent stamp, I am 
yours, with the greatest disrespect. 








had a diary Christmas, 
And father laughed and said, 
“If you’ll keep that till the Fourth of July 
I'll give you a dollar, Ned.” 
Queer way to earn a dollar, 
But easy asabec; 
So I put it into my secret box, 
Safe under lock and key. 


It’s a pretty book,—bright red leather,— 
And Spud Jones wants to swap. 

He said he’d give me his two-blade knife 
And his second-best spinning top. 

But I’d rather have the dollar, 

So I put it away again ; 

The pages are just as clean and white— 
Not a bit of a spot or stain. 


Father asked me last Sunday, 
“Are you keeping that diary, Ned?” 

And when I said “Yes,” he looked surprised. 
“Well done, little son,” he said. 

Fourth comes a week from Tuesday, 

And oh, I can’t hardly wait, 

For Spud’s got a dollar, too, and so 

I tell you we’ll celebrate! 


We’re going to buy some pinwheels, 
Those things that whiz round in rings— 
Crackers, of course, like we always have, 
And whole heaps of other things— 

Big Roman candles that send up stars 
All yellow and red and blue— 

Oh, I just hope father’ll want me to keep 
A diary next year, too! 
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A TIME FOR CONSERVATISM. 


nthe height of the “boom” days of the West New 
| York laughed at the absurd manner in which 
prices for prairie building-lots miles from the 
centers of mythical towns doubled in price between 
morning and noon, and then trebled between noon 
and nightfall. Now New York is experiencing 
something of the same sort itself, and is having 
just as much fun over the change in land values in 
its own Brownsville. 


On one of the “boomiest” days there an old 
truck-farmer drove up and reined in before a 
restaurant which does duty in Brownsville as a 
“real estate exchange.” A dozen men were 
lounging before the building. The farmer ad- 
dressed them. 

“T hear tell this is the place to buy lots,” he 
suggested. 

alvanized into action, the loungers sprang at 
him in a body, wildly waving, pe of subdivisions, 
and talking all together. e foremost of them, 
quicker than the rest, “cut out” the farmer as a 
pirate might cut out a treasure-ship from its 
convoy, by clambering over the wheel into the 
buggy ‘beside him, taking the reins and driving 


away. 

Want to buy a lot, do eet he queried, when 
he had his prey at a safe distance. 

“Wal, I cal’late anyway to trade for one. Me 
*n’ the old woman differs some about it. She kind 
o’ wants to stick to the old farm. But to-day she 
said to go ahead and trade, so’s to have some 
peace ; so here I be.” 

“What have you to offer?” 

“T cal’late to trade my farm—twelve acres, good 
buildings, worth forty-five hundred corr, t 
ought to fetch a good down-town lot? Hey? I 
tell the old woman lots is going up fast. We 
better catch one now and sell out when it goes 
high enough. Hey?” 

e agent whipped a map from his pocket. 

“Just the very thing!” he cried. “Sandunia 
subdivision is opened to-day. It is in the very 
heart of the city, as it will be within a year. 
There are a hundred men at least coming out this 
afternoon to buy there, but you are in ahead of 
them. You have the choice. My sir, when, 
in the course of the next three years, New York 
City numbers twelve million people and Long 
Island has become the dormitory of three-fourths 
of them, when Greenpoint is the Cork of America 
and Long Island Sound is the Bristol Channel, in 
that day Sandunia Park will be the very center, 
the gem, the cream of the cream of the residence 
district ; the Fifth Avenue, not of New York alone 
nor of America, but of the world.” 

He drove the farmer’s horse farther and farther 
from the center of Brownsville. They passed the 
last store, passed countless vacant lots, reached 
the limits even of the vaguest urbanism, and still 
went on past miles and miles of surveyors’ stakes 
and occasional farms, and at last drew up before 
the dreariest patch of all. 

“Sandunia!” exclaimed the agent, indicating the 
stakes in the sand. “Thrown open to-day. To- 
-. lots twenty-five feet by one hundred are 
going at a hundred and fifty dollars, but 
be will cons 

‘arm. 


The farmer wrestled a while with his beard, 
then took the reins and chirru to his horse. 

“Wal,” he said, “I cal’late the old woman was 
right ._ If this is Fifth Avenue, we must be 
living right in Central Park and didn’t know it. 
That was my farm we passed three miles back 
toward town with the big yaller barns on it.” 





der one of them a fair trade for your 
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DISCOVERER OF PIKE’S PEAK. 


ihe recent death of Col. Nicolas Pike, at one 
time consul to Mauritius, well-known natu- 
ralist and friend of Agassiz, brings to mind 
the exploits of his relative, Zebulon Pike, whose 
expeditions played so important a part in the 
development of the country. Pike was only thirty- 
four years of age when he fell at the Battle of 
York, Canada, during the War of 1812. Young as 
he was, he had not only won merit in his military 
career, but had carried out a most important 
enterprise, the first military exploration of the 
West. 

In 1806 Lieutenant Pike and Syenty pee were 
sent to explore the source of the Mississippi. 
h the great river to the territory 
handed over by Spain to the United States. Push- 
ing westward, he encountered many hardships and 
dangers, but he was fired with a determination 








which would not let him turn back. In order to 
preserve every detail of his journey, he kept a daily 
record, although his ink often froze on his pen. 
At times he had to pour the precious fluid down 
his gun-barrel to save it from the vigilance of the 
Spaniards who infested the frontier. 

Braving all dangers and privations, Pike and 
his little company forced their way as far as the 
Rocky, or, as_he named them, the “Mexican” 
Mountains, and here for the first time was seen 
the peak which bears the discoverer’s name. 

“About two in the afternoon,” says the lieu- 
tenant in his Jearesi, “I thought I could distin- 

ish a mountain on the right like a small blue 
cloud with white edges. Coming nearer, I thought 
that in the morning we would ascend to the highest 
point of the blue mountain and return, which we 
conceived to be one day’s march. This day we 
killed five buffalo. 

“The next day we marched early with the ex- 
pectation of ascending the mountain, but we did 
not reach its base. e found the way very difti- 
cult, sometimes almost porpenmeniar, and we had 
to encamp in a cave without blankets, victuals or 
drink. e reached the summit of a small peak, 
but the mountain seemed no nearer. I believe no 
human body could reach its i Heavy snow lay 
all about, and my soldiers having only light over- 
alls and no shoes nor stockings, we were obliged 
to retreat.” 

Although the mountain is no longer one of the 
inaccessible places of the earth, it has defied many 
a later explorer. The determination to scale its 
snowy sides gave rise to the slang expression of 
resolution, “Pike’s Peak or bust!’ 

The distance which Pike had confidently ex- 
pected to overcome in one day was fifty miles, and 
the climb to the summit would have included full 
fifty more. Pike’s experience of mountains had 
been limited, and the transparency of the atmos- 
phere had deceived him. 

Lieutenant Pike carried his heroic and resolute 
spirit into the battle-field. The night before the 
“pee at York he wrote to his father: 

“If I am destined to fall, may my fall be like 
Wolfe’s, to sleep in the arms of Victory.” 

He had his wish. With his sides and chest 
crushed in by an explosion, he rallied his soldiers: 

“Push on, my brave fellows!” 

As he was carried, dying, off the field he turned 
his head toward the scene of battle, where the 
Stars and Stripes were being run up in triumph. 
He made one great effort to speak, failed, gave a 
radiant smile and expired. 
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AN ETONIAN OF 1776. 


ton has done much toward furnishing the 
world with famous men, but it will be news 
to many that one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence was educated there. “It 
was ho uncommon practice in the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” says Mr. Austen-Leigh in a letter to the 
Eton College Chronicle, “for Americans to send 
their sons to England for their education.” An 
almost complete absence of any Etonian records 
makes it difficult to find the names of such pupils. 
Mr. Austen-Leigh has discovered several, the most 
important of which is that of ‘Lynch, Thomas, son 
of Thomas Lynch, Esq., of Prince George’s Parish, 
Winyah, South Carolina: born Aug. 5th, 1749: 
School, Eton. Admitted Fellow Commoner at 
Caius College, Cambridge, 1767 ; admitted at Middle 
Temple, 1767.” 


Thomas Lynch’s father was a man of note in 
South Carolina. He was a representative in Con- 
gress at New York, and so valuable were his 
services considered that on his return to Charles- 
ton the town asked for his portrait, to be hung in 
Assembly Hall as a testimony of esteem. a 

Like many other of the well-to-do colonial 
= Mr. Lynch sent his son to England to 

educated. The boy thus grew to manhood on 
foreign soil, but‘when the American troubles 
broke out his heart was with his country. He had 
just begun his legal eareer, but, full of youthful 
enthusiasm, he left everything and hurried home 
to bear his part in the coming struggle. His first 
ublic appearance was at a town meeting in 
arleston, where he made a speech, following his 
venerable father in a debate. He was immedi- 
ately made a member of the Provincial Congress 
and a captain in the “Regulars,” a regiment of 
Rangers, or mounted infantry, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Gadsden. 

The elder Lynch was sent to Philadelphia as a 
representative in the Continental Congress. Sud- 
denly he was stricken with paralysis, and his son 
appl ed for leave to join him. Colonel Gadsden, 
with true Spartan spirit, refused the request, but 
Thomas gained his point by being elected by the 
Assembly as sixth delegate to the Congress. Hur- 
rying to Philadelphia, he remained with his father, 
and hae a of the youngest signers of the great 


ration. ° 
The delegates from South Carolina were for the 
most part Pager mg and Thomas Lynch, senior. 
signed, on his sick-bed, a letter to the Provincia 
Assembly to countenance and support the action 
of the — man. It was not until the second 
day of August that Charleston received the news 
of ‘‘a very important Declaration which the King 
of Great Britain has at last reduced us to the 
necessity of making.” The receipt of the news 
was celebrated with great rejoicings. 
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ONE THEY COULD NOT USE. 


$6 hese spectacles will save your eyes; we 

guarantee it,” is the announcement which 

one of the proprietors of an optical instru- 
ment exhibit at the St. Louis world’s fair made to 
a visitor who had been persuaded to have his eyes 
tested. The visitor had been unable to resist the 
eloquence of the exhibitor, and had purchased a 
pair of “bifocals.” 


‘Now please give us your name and address,” 
said the man, “so that if these glasses don’t give 
entire satisfaction we ean make them good.” 

The visitor did so, and went away. 4 

A few weeks later he was surprised to receive 
at his home a letter from the optical instrument 
firm, asking for a testimonial to the merits of the 
pees as they “would like to use it in a pam- 
phlet” they were “getting out.” 

He no attention to it. A second letter came, 
and then a third. 

On receiving the last one he sat down and wrot« 
as follows: 

“Gentlemen. It affords me pleasure to say that 
your spectacles do indeed ‘save the eyes.’ The 
other morning, while I was dressing, one of m) 
suspenders slipped out of my fingers, and the 
buckle flew up and hit me in the face. Had it not 
been for the spectacles you sold me I might have 
lost my left “78. The glass broke into three 0! 
four pieces, but it saved theeye. Yoursgratefully 


® ¢ 


PRIMITIVE IDEALS OF PROSPERITY 


the New York Sun says a good coon dog '- 
considered a valuable asset. 
A visitor on ~ een a native, Tim Adkins, ho’ 


mont Some e > 
“Thain’t got but four,” Tim replied, dejected!) 
“Looks like I never kin git a start on dogs agin. 


[' the Cumberland Mountains, East Tennesse: 
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THE CHANGE. 


By Alix Thorn. 


= year, when Sammy Snow was four,— 
Oh, it was long ago!— 

He heard the giant crackers bang ; 
The Fourth had come, you know. 

He set a few torpedoes off, 
And sister did the same. 

He walked most half-way down the block, 
Then back again he came. 

The cannon boomed, the pistols cracked, 
Great was the din and roar. 

He stayed up in the nursery, 
For Sammy Snow was four. 


i But this year Sammy Snow is five, 
A great, big boy, dear me! 

His closet’s filled with fireworks, 
And punk, well, you should see! 

I s’pose he’ll get up early, 
And go out with the boys, 

While Sister Jane is in her crib 
He’ll make such lots of noise ; 

He’ll fasten pinwheels to the fence, 
The gladdest boy alive, 

While friends appear from far and near, 
For Sammy Snow is five. 


——sts 


A FOURTH OF JULY SUPPER. 
By Lilla Thomas Elder. 


ne summer day, July the Fourth, 
Lasked small Tommy Tupper 
To tell me what he’d like to have 
The most of all for supper. 


“Why, first,” he said, “I’d like a lot 
Of nice small lady-crackers, 
Then marble-cake and crystal-drops, 
And then some cannon-crackers. 


“For drink I’d like some milky-whey, 
Stirred stiff—well, by a rocket, 
And then some flag-root nice and sweet 
To stuff in every pocket. 


“T’d like some trumpetflowers stuck 
In every dish’s handle, 
And then, for lights, in empty spots 
I'd set a Roman candle. 


“And for a centerpiece I’d like 
A flower-pot big and blazing— 
For such a supper, Aunty Jane, 
My appetite’s amazing!” 


— aS 


A FOURTH OF JULY WISH. 
By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


wish I had lived for a single day 
In the city of William Penn; 
I think I’d have shouted my voice away 
With the rest of the people, when 
The bell in the steeple rang out to the sky 
The very first time on the Fourth of July. 


I wish I had stood in the buckled shoes 
Of a minuteman’s boy, and heard 
How old Independence rang out the news— 
Oh, I don’t think I’d wait for the word, 
But I’m pretty sure I would show them that I 
Was willing to own the first Fourth of July. 


I wish I had worn a three-cornered hat 
In the city of William Penn; 
My heart would have beaten a rat-a-tat 
In the crowd with the minutemen, 
To hear the bell ring and the merry news fly 
That this was the very first Fourth of July. 
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RUNNING TO JOIN THE PARADE. 


THE PARADE 


bout four o’clock in the afternoon of July 
third the stage drew up at grandma’s, 
and out rolled the children. Ten minutes 
| later the wagon stopped at the same gate, and 
|out came a large brown trunk, lifted by two 
men, and danced round by eight eager feet. 

It was a great thing to the little Pattons to 
come to grandma’s all by themselves, to stay 
a whole month and behave their very best 
without mother to remind them; and it was 
greater and finer still to come just in time for 
the Fourth, when, as they knew, a dozen chil- 
dren from the near-by farms had been invited 
to spend the day with them. There were to be 
games, and dinner out under the trees, and 
more games; but the best part of all was to be 
the parade on the lawn, for grandma herself 
was going to review the sixteen soldier children, 
and to decorate each one who stood up straight 
with a—well, there was a great deal of guessing 
about that, but J know. Grandma was going 
to decorate her girls and boys with ribbon 
cockades. 

Aunt Jane opened the trunk, because Dick 
and Roy and Dora were so very anxious to 
unpack it; and when she had attended to the 
clothes she said, ‘‘Now I am going to enjoy 
Baby Billy until supper-time. You children 
can get out the books and toys yourselves; and 
put them into the cl ™ 

Dora remembered just where everything had 
been packed. Baby Billy’s drum was in the 
hat-box. Roy’s sword was in the narrow part 
of the lower tray which was meant for a para- 
sol. Dick’s musket lay right on the bottom, 
wrapped round with two red sweaters, And 
the flag which Dora herself was to carry—such 
a beautiful silk flag which father had bought 
as a gift for grandma—the flag—why, where 
was the flag? 

Three pairs of hands pulled the remaining 
things from the trunk. Three pairs of eyes 
searched for the long, slender parcel which 
mother had wrapped in white paper and tied 
with red and blue ribbons. But it was not 


ed was six years old when Fourth of July 
came, but he was delicate and timid, and 
he did not care for firecrackers—in fact, 

he was a little afraid of them. 

‘*Mama,’’ he said, ‘‘Cousin Willie says I 
can’t be a hero unless I fire off crackers like 
the other boys. Can’t I, mama?’’ 

“T am glad you don’t like gunpowder,’’ said 
mama, ‘‘and I never heard that it made a hero 
of anybody.’’ 

Still Ned could not help wishing, as he went 
down the street to Aunt Ann’s a while later, 
that he could be a real hero. 

He saw a boy come out of a yard and put a 
bunch of firecrackers close by the walk, where 
he must pass. 

“IT hope he won’t light them till I get by,’’ 
thought Ned. 

But he did, and then he ran into the house, 





leaving the door open. As he looked back he 








AT GRANDMA’S. | 


By Augusta Kortrecht. 


there. By some mistake the flag had been left 
out. When they were quite sure, Dora walked 
away with the tears rising to her eyes, and the 
boys looked at each other in great trouble about 
their sister’s disappointment. Then they both 
said in one breath, ‘‘We’ll tell Uncle Rob!”” | 

The little Pattons thought Uncle Rob the 
best uncle in the world, and whenever he was 
within reach he was pretty sure to hear all their | 
troubles. He heard this and said: 

‘*Well, the flag will be expressed down to 
grandma, of course, but that will be too late 
for the parade. We couldn’t make a flag, I’m 
afraid, but I don’t see why we shouldn’t make | 
something else that Dodie would like just as 
well. ’’ 

‘‘What can we make it out of?’’ said Roy. 

**Supper first,’’ langhed Uncle Rob, ‘‘and 
then for the surprise. It will be light for two 
hours yet.’’ 

Baby Billy wanted Dora to sit by him until 
he went to sleep; so the boys slipped off to the 
barn with Uncle Rob, and soon they were very 
busy with pasteboard, pencils and water-color | 
paints. Uncle Rob helped with the spelling, 
but Roy printed the letters and Dick went over | 
them with paint, first a red one and then a blue, | 
all the way through two big words and one little | 
word in between. When it was done and quite 
dry, Uncle Rob tacked the pasteboard to a | 
handle which he had made nice and smooth. | 

Just as the last tack was in, Dora came out 
to beg for the surprise at once; and she liked it | 
so very much that Dick said she almost wanted | 
to wake the baby up and have the parade now, 
without waiting for the Fourth to come. 

The next morning the stage went round and 
gathered up the visitors, and when the little | 
Pattons came running down to the street to join 
the parade they made a little parade all by 
themselves ; for there was Dick with his musket, | 
Roy with his sword, Baby Billy trotting behind | 
with his drum, and their sister proudly bearing | 
those wonderful words, Declaration of Inde- | 
pendence. 


Eunos OMe era 
HOW NED BECAME A HERO. 


By Emma C. Dowd. | 


saw a tiny little girl come dancing out, and | 
spying the bright-colored crackers in the gutter, | 
she made a rush for them. 

*‘Oh!’’ gasped Ned, expecting to see them 
go off in the little one’s hand. 

There was no time to stop to think about it, 
and the next instant Ned was at the child’s 
side, telling her that the crackers would burn, 
and trying to take them from her. But she 
held them fast. But Ned was the stronger, 
and just as he forced them away one of them 
exploded, some of the powder burning Ned’s 
cheek. By this time the people in the house 
rushed out, and Ned was thanked and praised 
until he almost wanted to cry. As soon as he 
could get away he ran straight home. 

His mother bathed the spot that the powder 
had hurt while she heard the story. She said, | 
“If being burned with powder makes a hero, I 
think we must say you were one, after all.’’ 

















ORAWN BY M. L. KIRK. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. WORD PUZZLE. 

A word of seven letters. Sum of first, fifth and 
seventh multiplied by sum of second, fourth and 
sixth equals third. 

2. CHARADES. 
I. 
my first is not my first unless 
e still refuses to believe. 
My last is not my last unless 
is done with purpose to deceive. 


a  — divide it as you will 
as but one fourth, which, glorious and 
bright, 
Doth come and go with battle’s horrid din, 
And trumpets’ blare and meteors’ flash- 
ing light. 
II. 
’Twas my first that made my whole to the youth, 
And he hardly knew what it third ; 
He vowed it contained not a second of truth, 
But she said she knew that it did, forsooth, 
And they got quite vexed o’er the word. 
III. 
My first a nickname is, for a boy; 
It is also something that lads enjoy 
When the moon is shining over the snow, 
And with merry shout, away they go. 
Grown older, they pleasure take in my third, 
And in their companions there, ’tis averred. 
And second, what sounds to thrill one’s soul, 
When they’re near the woods, and hear my whole! 


3. CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Search well to find within this rime 
Our country’s gift from earlier time. 

Crosswords. 
Though an early riser I would be 
The morning star I seldom see. 
A London oracle once said, 
’Twere wiser far to stay in bed. 
I could not stand, though British born, 
The raw, cold English air of morn. 
And so, the reason’s plain, you see, 
The morning star was not for me. 
I did not rise betimes that year, 
But, as I like to persevere, 
I’d read of lands of fairer view, 
So sailed away for Timbuctoo. 
I sought the star—alas! the tale— 
A southeast storm, a northwest gale 
Raged here and there, and off and on, 
And we were blown toward Oregon. 
The wind was then a horrid east, 
It blew a week before it ceased. 
I cannot state, nor shall I try, 
My utter, abject misery. 
But all things end—with thankful sighs 
I turned my face toward clearing skies, 
And beaming bright, I saw afar 
The seaman’s friend, the morning star. 


4. ACROSTIC. 
Modern Historical Characters. 

This marshal great Napoleon called 
“The bravest of the brave.” 

This Spanish duke, a soldier bold, 
Was cruel as the grees. 

The quiet Dutch this king oppressed, 
And drove them to rebel. 

This noble prince against him strove, 
And served his country well. 

“L’ état, c’est moi!” this monarch cried, 
His court in fashion led. 

Though wise and = this queen was vain ; 
They say her hair was red. 

This Frenchman’s fate, the guillotine ; 
A royal duke was he. 

This English lord, a sailor brave, 
Won fame upon the sea. 

Take these initials and you’ll find 
A man of great renown. 

He rose from plain obscurity 
To wear an emperor’s crown. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 

1. Feat-her, plea-sure, rest-rain, In-Diana, corn- 
ice, hum-or, Piato-on, ho-use. 

2. Tenderloin, tenement, tenail, tendril, tenter- 
hooks, tent, tenor, tennis, tenderly, tendered, 
tench, tentatively. 

3. Mutton, button, automaton, Washington. 

4. Aunt, vaunt, gaunt, taunt, daunt, haunt, 
flaunt. 

5. W-hit, reach, g-rain, k-night, t-hither, 
s-crew, c-lack, f-lock, w-eight, p-refer, r-allied, 
p-lump. 

6. 1. Bull, e, tin—bulletin. 2. Deck, oh, rate— 
decorate. 
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Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 


a board while attending school. 
es Dao. -page book telling about it—Free. 


Established 33 years. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


tuenian ‘Teal KOAD PX ssns vO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
ys students can earn their 


Janesville, Wis. 
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HAMILTON RIFLE 


For target-practice it is positively unequaled. Our new 
model 23 is an automatic loader and ejector, Bolt Action. 
Barrel 21% in. long, finely tapered, beautifully finished. 
See it at your dealer’s. Only $3.00. Write for illus- 
Our take-down Model 


trated folder and particulars. 
No. 19 for $2.00 cannot be surpassed. Address, 


HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Box 121, Plymouth, Mich. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


by name. Then look on the label 
for the signature of STEWART 
HARTSHORN. It is there for your 


protection, 
WOOD ROLLERS, 
TIN ROLLERS. 


The Improved Hartshorn 
requires no tacks, 
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DUCATOR 
a HOE 


“Lets the 
Child’s Foot Grow 
As it Should.” 


Room FOR Five TOES. 


High cut like this or 
low cut for summer. 


Box, Russia and Patent Calf 
and a uppers. Oak Soles 

the new 
y > tb. short stitch 
give utmost 4 
and strength. None 
genuine without 
name brand on 
















On re- dealer will 
ceipt of not suppl 
price, with you w th 
25 cts. extra Educators, 
for delivery, ake no 
our Mail- Order substitute 
Dept. will for- but write 
ward shoes to an to us. 


part of the U 


Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50 
Child’s, 83¢to 11, $1.75 
Misses’, ll to 2, $2.00 
Girls’, 2 to 6, $2.50 
Boys’, 1 to 5, $2.50 





WRONG EDUCATOR RUBBERS e 
WAY Fit EDUCATOR SHOES. —T 
We make shoes for every member of the family 
in our seven large fotories, ine luding the famous 
“ All America ” $3.50 and #4: 00 Shoe 
Send to-day for Illustrated Catalogues. 


Rice @ Hutchins, Inc., 


18 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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Junior Rifles 


Throw Out 
Empty Shells. 


This is an  exstnatys fea- 
ture of 


Automatically 
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Rifle. 
e ong the 


throws it 5 or 6 feet tko one 


shell after fi and 
side. No other rifle does it. p 








Another feature: 
the entire mechan- 
ism can be re- 
moved and 
cleaned with- 
out tools. 


Savage Indian Watch Fob 
sent on receipt of 15 cts. 


dare to trifle 
With a man who shoots 
a Savage Rifle.” 


Savage-Junior 
Single-shot, $5 


Savage-Junior 
“Special” (fancier) $7 
If your dealer won’t if 
commodate you, we will a 
Either Rifle delivered, =— 
charges prepaid, on re- 

ceipt of price. Try your dealer 
first, but send to-day for catalog. 


BAvAGe ARMS CoO., 
14 Turner 8t., Utica, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
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CURRENT EVENTS I 





p= Negotiations.—After several days 


of preliminary inquiries and diplomatic 


interchanges of opinion, President Roosevelt, 
June 8th, addressed an identical note to the 
Japanese and Russian governments, urging 
them, not only for their own sakes, but in the 
interest of the whole civilized world, to open 
direct negotiations for peace with one another. 
The President suggested that such negotiations 
be conducted exclusively between the belliger- 
ents, but intimated his willingness, if desired, 
to aid in arranging the preliminaries. The 
Japanese government made a favorable reply 
June 10th, and the Russian June 12th. There 
was a slight difficulty in determining the place 
at which the plenipotentiaries should meet. 
Japan preferred Chifu and Russia Paris. 
When the two governments were unable to 
agree, President Roosevelt suggested The Hague, 


but 


both governments then suggested Wash- 


ington, and the President assented. 


A 


& 
Russian National Assembly de- 
manded.—The all-Russian zemstvo con- 


gress, which met at Moscow in spite of the 
refusal of the government sanction, adopted, 
June 8th, an address to the Tsar, demanding, 
in terms of extraordinary boldness, the imme- 
diate convocation of a national assembly, to 
pass upon the question of peace or war. A 
deputation of ten was appointed to present the 


address to the Tsar. 


& 


oe and Norway.—A new flag was 


hoisted over public buildings throughout 


Norway June 9th, in place of the union flag 


whi 


ich had floated over them since 1814. King 


Oscar has summoned a special session of the 
Swedish Riksdag for June 30th, to determine 
what course Sweden should pursue in view of 


the 


action of Norway. 
& 


EP poecomid and Morocco.—The German 


government, June 8th, sent an identical 


note to all the powers which signed the Madrid 
convention of 1880, proposing an international 
conference on the question of Morocco. This 
action has occasioned some irritation in France, 
where the sultan’s recent rejection of the 
French reform program is. generally attributed 
to German influence. The German note holds 
that the ‘‘most favored nation’’ clause of the 
Madrid convention gives all the powers signatory 
of that convention an equal share in deter- 
mining the status of Morocco; but the French 
view is that the clause in question refers solely 
to the protection of foreigners in Morocco. 


A 


& 
Continuing Deficit appears in the ac- 
counts of the national Treasury. For May 


it amounted to about $3,000,000, and for the 11 
months ending with May to about $37,000,000. 


& 
urder of the Greek Premier.—Theo- 
dore P. Delyannis, premier of Greece, 


was murdered at Athens, June 13th, by a pro- 
fessional gambler, who committed the crime 


in revenge for the stringent measures taken by | 
premier against the gambling-houses. The | 
premier was the foremost statesman of Greece, | 


the 


and 
old, 


was widely popular. He was 79 years 
and-had been active in public affairs for 


half a century. He had held office in many 
cabinets and had been several times premier. 


& 


hinese Exclusion.—The conditions upon 
which Chinese may be excluded from the 


United States have become the subject of discus- 
sion between the governments of the United 
States and China. The attempt to negotiate a 
new exclusion treaty at Peking has been tem- 
porarily abandoned because of the resentment 
which the discussion has aroused in China. 
The Chinese view is that, by reason of the 
expiration last December of the exclusion treaty 
of 1894, the treaty of 1880 is now in force. Under 
that treaty it was provided that the limitation 
or suspension of Chinese immigration into the 
United States should be ‘‘ reasonable,” and 
should apply to laborers only. The Chinese 
government claims indemnity for any violation 
of this treaty, and a claim for damages has 
already been made in behalf of a Chinese mer- 
chant who was arrested at Seattle. Under a 
recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court an American-born Chinaman who leaves 


this 


readmission. 


eountry has no redress if he is refused 
& 


| 8 germ of Archduke Joseph of Austria. 


tria 


Joseph Charles Louis, Archduke of Aus- 
and Royal Prince of Hungary, died June 


13th, aged 72. He spent his boyhood among 
peasants, and was always democratic in his 
ideas. He served with distinction in the 
Austrian army, and was commander-in-chief 
of the Hungarian honvedseg, or reserve army. 


He 


was a member of the Hungarian Academy 


of Science, and was engaged in many practical 
philanthropies, among them an effort to improve 


, the 


condition and habits of the Gipsies. His 


sympathy with the needs of the poor and his 
generous gifts to the unfortunate made him 
extremely popular in Hungary. 








A GOOD WATCH j 
For Men and Boys. 


| N time every 
e time, if you 
have one of these 
Watches in your 
pocket, and it isa 
durable Watch, too, 
stem-winding, stem- 
@ setting,anda nickel- 
a @eEvery 
oy ought to have 
one, and we have 
made it very easy 
and possible.for him 
to get it. @ Any per- 
@ son already a sub- 
} scriber to The 
@ Youth’s Companion 
who will send us 
one new subscrip- 
+ tion to The Com pan- 
@ ion can have one of 
these special Watch- 
es. @We will also 
give with each a 
@ nickel Chain and 
i Charm. We havea 
limited number of 
these Charms on 
hand, and no more 
can be obtained. 
When these are gone 
we shall substitute 
another Charm, but 


it will be a nice one. 
On receipt of one new subscrip- 


| TH E OFFER. tion to The Youth’s Companion 








from an old subscriber, we will send one of these beautiful 
Watches, together with Charm and Chain. Ten cents must 
also be included for postage and packing on the Watch. 











In soliciting for new subscriptions remember that The Youth’s Companion 
is edited for all the family, from youths to adults, and that it comes 


EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 








THE GRAND AWARD IN THE 1905 
PHOTO CONTEST 









16 Inches 
In Height 


This Contest is open 
to All Amateur Pho- 
tographers, whether 
subscribers to The 
Companion or not. 


SOLID 
SILVER 


Besides this Silver 
Cup valued at $250, 
12 other Awards, 
ranging from $25 
to $175, are offered. 


For Illustrated Announcement containing all information 
send name and address to 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Style No. 259. 





Cool 


Comfort 


is suggested in every line of the 


Ferris 
and misses’ summer wear. 


Sense Waist for ladies’ 


Thisisa 


very special waist, made of summer 
net cloth, soft and yielding, yet fill- 
ing all the requirements of women 


who dress well. 


Don’t think of 


sweltering in a heavy corset when 
you may look as well and enjoy 
perfect ease ina 


FERRIS 


Waist 


Fit for every form and every form 
can be fit. Sold everywhere by lead- 
ing dealers. Photographic reproduc- 


tions from living m 
enuine has the name sewed on 


The 
in r 


els sent free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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REVERSIBLE 


Collars andCuffs 








.semble linen goods. 





ADE of Fine Cloth, 
and exactly re- 


Not to be confounded 
with paper, celluloid 
or rubber products. 
Convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, 
perfect-fitting. Never 
ragged or uncomfort- 


No Washing 


or Ironing. 
When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 

We send by mail 
en ‘Collars’ or Five Pairs 
Cuffs for 30 conte. 
Sample Collar or Pair ¥ at 








aw for 6c. 
Na ;" "B12 1ZE 
AND STYLE . Z 
Illus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE _ 
COLLAR CO., 


Dept. 9, 
Boston, 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











learing Tracks with Water.—Where 
the Great Northern Railway skirts the | 
shore of Puget Sound, in the State of Wash- 


ington, traffic is sometimes interrupted by slides | 


from steep sand and gravel banks, which cover 
the tracks. Formerly these accidents caused 
vexatious delays while gangs of men slow 
shoveled off the obstruction; but the princi 
of hydraulic mining, so well known in the 
West, suggested a more expeditious method of 
opening up the road. A steam-pump attached 
to heavy hose now takes the place of th 
shovelers when a slide is to be removed, wh 
the skilfully directed stream of water rapidly 
washes off the sand and earth, and leaves the 
track free. Of course care must be taken not 
to undermine the road-bed, but this difficulty 
seems to have been avoided. 

& 


GPinning by Electricity.—The manufac- 
turers of Lancashire, England, are greatly 
interested in a new spinning-mill, of 84,000 
spindles, which is to be both lighted and oper- 
ated entirely by electricity. The current is 
taken from the mains of a power company. 
This is the first establishment of the kind in 
England, but there are many mills so operated 
in this country. e 


Giant Perch.—A sea-perch nearly 7% 








Cured to Stay ay Me Be dici | 
O98 o VV needed afterward. Book 37 Free. 
P. Harold Hayes, Baton N.Y. 





OUR SPECIAL OFFER! 
A 12x12 inch Hemstitched Linen 
Centerpiece nicely stamped with a 
chojic six very attractive designs 
a skeins of Wash Silks to 
e design with. All for only 
16 cents (actual value 25 cents). 
Send To-day. Stamps or Silver. 
| ag co., 
m 129 Kingston Street. - Boston, Mass. 


Dainty Lawn Baby Bonnet 25ce. 


Narrow tucks, hemstitched edge. Ver 

neat and of fine quality. Sent poanoes 
DAINTY of MING s Fol baby’s 

vain S FOR BA 


on: ene Dresses, 
sleevelede Undershirts, “Alma” Shi 

Send Stamp fer, lllus- 
tr —e Catalogue. Albert D. Smith 
& Co., Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 
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1905 Modis *10 to $24 
I pe th Ter tae & Seer Pe 
res. < 904 
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y om roe Second -Hand Wheels 
‘™ All Makes and Mod- 
7 els good as new $2 fo sg 
w RIDER AGENTS haf L.NTED in 
‘rite at once 


each aw at good p 
Ofer o on n eample bi bicycle. 
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TIRES, 8 
co., Dept C51, CH CACO. 


MEAD C 
FOOD IN SERMONS 
We DOMINIE RIGHT AND THE SERMONS 





ARE BRILLIANT. 
A conscientious, hard-working and eminently 





| 


successful clergyman writes: “I am glad to bear 
| testimony to the pleasure and increased measure 
| of efficiency and health that have come to me from 
adopting Grape-Nuts food as one of my articles of 


feet long and weighing 460 pounds was | qiet. 


caught last winter in the River Hooghly, India. 
The condition of its scales indicated that the 
fish was very old. The largest Indian sea- 
perch previously captured, as far as the records 
show, was taken in 1786. It was 7 feet in 
length, and weighed about 300 pounds. 


& 


2 wer Tyrants.—Not many years ago a few 
pairs of English starlings were imported 
into Australia as allies to the farmers in the 
war on destructive insects. Now the birds 
have increased to millions, and have become 
themselves a pest. 
Other useful birds, 
such as kingfishers, 
diamond - birds, tree- 
swallows and _ tree- 
creepers, ape driven 
from their nests by 
swarms of starlings, 
which devour fruit so voraciously that some of 
the farmers declare that they will be compelled 
to abandon fruit-growing unless the starlings 
can be destroyed. The Royal Agricultural 
Society of Victoria and other similar associa- 
tions are uniting in a request to the government 
to abate the nuisance. 





& 





“For several years I was much distressed during 
the early part of each day by indigestion. My 
breakfast, usually consisting of oatmeal, milk and 
eggs, seemed to turn sour and failed to digest. 
After dinner the headache and other symptoms 
following the breakfast would wear away, only to 
return, however, next morning. 

“Having heard of Grape-Nuts food, I finally 
concluded to give it a fair trial. I quit the use of 
oatmeal and eggs, and made my breakfasts of 
Grape-Nuts, cream, toast and Postum. The result 
was surprising in improved health and total 
absence of the distress that had, for so long a 
time, followed the morning meal. My digestion 
became once more satisfactory, the headaches 
ceased, and the old feeling of energy returned. 
Since that time, four years ago, I have always had 
Grape-Nuts food on my breakfast table. 

“I was delighted to find also, that whereas 
before I began to use Grape-Nuts food I was quite 
nervous and became easily wearied in the work 
of preparing sermons and in study, a marked 
improvement in this respect resulted from the 
change in my diet. I am convinced that Grape- 
Nuts food produced this result and helped me to 


| a sturdy condition of mental and physical strength. 


“I have known of several persons who were 
formerly troubled as I was, and who have been 
helped as I have been, by the use of Grape-Nuts 


| food, on my recommendation, among whom may 





| be mentioned the Rev. — now a missionary to 


China.” Name given by Postum Company, Battle 


ooking without Fire.—In the cooking- | Creek, Michigan. 
schools of Berlin, Munich, Frankfort and | | 
other German cities the use of the. ‘‘fireless | 
stove,” or ‘‘cooking-box,”’ is strongly recom- | in each package. 


mended. ‘The apparatus consists simply of a | 
wooden box, thickly lined with hay or felt, and 
fitted with a tight cover. Nests are made in 


the lining, into which pots containing food that | 


has first been boiled for a few minutes over a | 
fire are placed, tightly covered, and the box is | 
closed. The lining retains the heat for hours, | 
and the food is slowly cooked, with better 
results, in many cases, than can be attained 
by rapid cooking on a stove. Of course the 


apparatus does not answer for cooking steaks, | 


chops, or cakes which require a quick, hot fire, 
but it is excellent for soups and vegetables. 


& 


Rival of the Colorado Cafion.—Dr. | 





E. 0. Hovey, who, with a party of geolo- | 


gists and geographers, started in February to 
explore the Sierra Madre Mountains in western 
Mexico, reports that the cafion of the Yaqui, 


or Aros, River, which cuts through the high | 


plateau near the new town of Dedrick, is one 
of the most stupendous scenic features imagi- 
nable, rivaling in beauty and grandeur the 
famous Grand Cafion of the Colorado. It is 10 
miles wide and nearly a mile deep. The party 
passed across and through the cafion, studying 
the remarkable geological and physiographic 
story recorded on its walls, which will be the 
subject of several papers. The ruins of the 


houses of cliffiwellers and other prehistoric 


peoples are abundant in this region. 
% 
A Spiral Voyage.—The expedition now 


| 


preparing, under the auspices of the Car- | 


*| negie Institution, for the magnetic survey of 


the North Pacific Ocean will pursue perhaps 
the most remarkable course ever followed by a 
ship. The plan is to start in a wood-built, 
non-magnetic sailing vessel from San Francisco, 
and to go in a spiral line, following the direc- 
tion of movement of the hands of a clock, round 
the entire North Pacific, gradually drawing in- 
ward with each circuit, until the voyage ends, 
so far as the magnetic work is concerned, in the 
central part of the ocean. The calculated 
length of the course is about 80,000 miles. The 
start is to be made in summer, and the object 
of going in a clockwise direction is to take 
advantage of the known winds and currents 
that will favor the progress of the vessel. 





“There’s a reason.” 
Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 








SHORT LINE 
LEWIS AND CLARK 


EXPOSITION 


Portland, Ore., June Ist to Oct. 15th, 1905 
ae 

SA 
Union Pacific 


This route gives you 200 miles along 
the beautiful Columbia River, a 
trip to Portland and the Northwest 
without change, and a chance to 


visit 
YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


JUNE Ist TO SEPTEMBER i9th, 1905 


VIA THE 


returning from Portland via 
CALIFORNIA 
Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P. & T.A., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Mail Orders Oniy. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 yrs 


Reduced Price Sale. 


Tailor-Made Costumes 
and Shirt Waist Suits 


Made to Your Measure. 


ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION 


FROM FORMER PRICES. 


Write To-day for Catalogue and Samples. 


$6 Suitsnow $4.80 |; 
$10Suitsnow $8. 00 | 
$18 Suits now $14.40 
$25 Suits now $20.00 | 

$4 Skirts now $3.20 

$7 Skirts now $5.60 
$10 Skirts now $8.00 | 
$12 Skirts now $9.60 } 


Prices also reduced 
on Jackets, Silk Cos- 
tumes, Rain Coats, ete. 

our choice of over 
150 of the latest New 
York Styles and 400 of 
this season’s fashion- 
able materials, 

For a short time only 
we will make an 
ment illustrated in our 
Catalogue, from any of 
our Mohairs, Serges, 
Lansdownes, Taffetas, 
Eoliennes and other 
fabrics suitable for 
Summer and early Fall 
wear, at a reduction of 
One-Fifth from our 
Catalogue prices. 

During this sale you 
can have two suits 
made by us for about 
the same amount you 
would pay for one 
made at home. 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
or Refund Your Money. 





gar- | 










FADS 1 IN 





FREE We send free to any part of the United 
© States our catalogue and samples, a 
tape measure and full instructions for taking the 
simple measurements we require to make per- 
fect-fitting garments. WRITE FOR THEM TO-DA 
sen us the names of two of her friends 
our Extaiogue and ener, we will also 
the new booklet, * 
YORK.” 


FASHION 











RATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT 00, 


119 and 121 West 23d St., 


New York City. 














SCISSORS 


When you get usedtoa 
pair of scissors they are 
YouR scissors, and no other 

scissors will feel so handy or 


good to you. 


The trouble is 


that ordinary scissors become 
worn out about the time you 
really grow accustomed to them. 
The way to avoid this and ail 
other scissor troubles is to ask for 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SCISSORS and SHEARS 


They will last a lifetime, cutting 
sharp and true, 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives 
for men and women, are the 
very best made. 

A complete line of cutlery 
and tools is sold under this 
Mark and Motto: 


‘*The Recollection of Quality 


Remains 


Long After the 


Price is Forgotten. 


Trade Mark Registered 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 
' COMPANY 


St. Louis, U 


U. S.A. 


298 Broadw 
New York.” 





AWARDED GRAND PKIZE WORLD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 














Ask your hardware dealer to show them. 








compactly 


ttle space. 


people 


including man 
ave Youa 
160 feet of line. 


Look neat and tidy when in use. 
for removal when not in use. 
eo not disfigure the lawn. 
Wind revolves reel; 80 
clothes dry quicker, cannot blow away 
or be torn to shreds. 


More than two million 


ill Dryer? 
Several styles and sizes 
for Lawn, Roof and Balcony. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue P, free for the asking. 
THE HILL DRYER CO., 363 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Fold 


Require but 


use them, 


COMPANION readers. 
Hold 100 to 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entere 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
‘ PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








INJURIES OF THE FACE. 
mer Ete face receives an undue 

_ tam share of the injuries that 

am result from our rude but ex- 
¥ pressive manner of celebra- 
a ting national independence, 
for it is more exposed than any other part, except- 
ing, perhaps, the hands, to the disastrous results 
of premature explosions. 

The injury must be very slight that does not 
require the imthediate attention of a surgeon, for 
most wounds of this character are contaminated 
with foreign matter of some kind, burned paper, 
hair, powder, cinders, or clay, and it is difficult, 
with the best of care, to prevent disfigurement. 
But the wounds are generally so painful that 
something must be done for their relief before 
the doctor arrives. 

In the temporary treatment of a burn, the most 
frequent form of Fourth-of-July injury, the first 
object is to apply something that will exclude the 
air. Carron-oil, composed of equal parts of linseed- 
oil and lime-water, is sanctioned by long usage, 
but other oils or white vaselin may be employed. 
Carbolated oil relieves the pain more quickly, but 
it cannot be used on large surfaces or near the 
eyes. Pieces of aseptic gauze, lint, or clean, soft 
muslin should be applied, saturated with the oil, 
for these do not adhere so firmly as absorbent 
cotton. Blisters may be drained by puncture 
with a needle along the sides, close to the healthy 
skin, but care must be taken to prevent removal 
of the skin that forms their covering until healing 
has occurred. 

When the eyelids are involved in a burn the 
injured person should be forbidden to open the 
eyes and no examination should be made, for 
there is always danger that foreign matter will be 
permitted to enter the eye, or that the stubby 
ends of the burned lashes will be turned inward 
and cause greatirritation. Wads of lint saturated 
with oil should be applied, and both eyes should be 
included in a light compress in order to prevent 
movement, even if only one eye has been injured. 
It is important, also, to have powder grains 
removed from the eyelids before the skin has 
healed over them, for the inflammation induced 
by them is sometimes so great that the lids are 
thickened and their freedom of motion impaired. 

Lacerated wounds should be cleansed of foreign 
matter by means of a stream of lukewarm water 
that has been boiled. They should then be cov- 
ered with an oil dressing or a piece of clean rubber 
tissue under lint or gauze, to protect them from 
the air. 

Bleeding, no matter how profuse it may be, can 
almost always be held in check by firm pressure 
against the underlying bone. 





® & 


TEAK - WOOD. 


t a time when forestry is engaging more and 
more the attention and the study of people in 
this country, it is interesting to see what has been 
done in this direction by other countries. In her 
book on “Picturesque Burma,” Mrs. Hart gives 
some new and interesting facts in regard to the 
growth and protection of the teak-tree. 

It comes to maturity in about eighty years, and 
attains a girth of from twelve to sixteen feet, 
with a bole of eighty to ninety feet. Splendid 
timbers sixty feet in length and as much as twenty- 
four inches square are frequently shipped from 
Maulmain. 

The wood is of a light brown color. Among its 
valuable qualities it contains a resinous oil which 
preserves iron from rust and resists the action of 


water as well as of insects. Itis quickly seasoned | 


and easily worked, and from its combined strength, 
elasticity and endurance is considered to be the 
most valuable timber for ship-building in the 
world. 

The tree comes to perfection on the southern 
and western slopes of the hill forests, where it is 
exposed to the rays of a powerful sun. It does 
not grow on northern slopes. The trees are not 
found in large numbers together in the same area, 
the proportion being generally one teak to every 
five hundred other trees, or, in the so-called teak 
forests, one to every three hundred. 

The teak is of rather rapid growth, and in eight 
years it reaches a héight of twenty-five feet or 
more. The leaves are very large, and have been 
compared by Oriental writers to elephants’ ears. 
They are from ten to twenty inches in length and 
from eight to sixteen in breadth. The tree is decid- 
uous. It seeds at the end of the rainy season, 
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The seeds are contained in a hard shell, and owing 
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to the lateness of the season when they are 
matured, they lie dormant for a considerable time. 
The teak forests are strictly preserved by the 
government. No tree can be felled, even by those 
who have purchased the right, until it has been 
girdled by the government forest officer. The 
rivers down which logs are floated must be kept 
free from all obstructions. No hill gardens are 
allowed to be made in the reserved districts, and 
cutting, marking or felling of any trees or shrubs 
of any kind, without express permission, is a penal 
offense. Even roads and bridle-paths may be 
closed if it is thought that giving access to the 
forests endangers the valuable teak-trees. All 
these elaborate precautions are taken to prevent 
the calamity of forest fires, which are easily 
kindled by the nomadic tribes of the mountains, 
who wastefully burn the jungle to effect a clearing 
previous to the primitive sowing of their crops. 


& Oa) 
IT WAS HARD ON THE FAMILY. 


odern methods of dealing with contagious 

diseases are a severe trial to many an old- 
fashioned person who in childhood lived through 
epidemics of various kinds. 


“I thought your grandson was looking pretty 
peart again after his illness,” said one of the 
residents of Canby to Mr. Zenas Sprawle, “but it 
struck me the rest of you looked kind 0’ wore out. 
I s’pose he was pretty sick for one spell there.” 

“No, he wa’n’t,” said Mr. Sprawle, stoutly. 
“There never was a thing the matter of him 
excepting a sore throat, bout same as I’ve had 
dozens 0’ times, toweled my neck up for a “os 
or two and come out all right. But my son’s wife 
she had that city doctor to him, and he made out 
*twas one o’ them itises, an’ had him an’ his ma 
quarantined off from the rest of us. 

“He had the full use of his legs, an’ the way he 


} BABY SLEEPS, MOTHER RESTS 
fter a Warm Bath with Cuticura Soap 
and a Single Application 
of Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest and sweetest 
of emollients. This treatment means instant relief, 
refreshing sleep and speedy cure for skin-tortured, 
disfigured, itching and burning babies, and rest for 
tired, fretted mothers, in the severest forms of skin 
and scalp humors, eczemas, rashes and chafings, with 











loss of hair, when all else fails. [Adr, 
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'Why bea | 
4” Dyspeptic? | 


O matter how comfortable | 
g your home is, or how large 
a salary you earn, youcannotbe | 


‘ 
¥ happy if you are a dyspeptic! } 
¥ To obtain perfect digestion use } 


|  HORSFORD’S } 
} ACID PHOSPHATE | 


‘ 
! and be happy because well. 


ical Works, Provid 
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run over that floor above our heads was 
to wear out a hen. An’ when he was able to be 
moved, they had that part o’ the house fumigated. 
It laid the foundations for a stomach trouble with 
both Marthy an’ me, that fumigation did, an’ I 
don’t know as the smell will get out o’ my clothes 
enough for me to go to church this whole winter. 
Get me in a middlin’ warm place and that fumiga- 
tin’ essence begins to try out 0’ my overcoat same 
as if ’twas karosene. I guess there’s reason 
enough for Marthy and me to look wore out.” 


® © 
NOT A WILLING VICTIM. 


he neat, middle-aged matron gazed suspiciously 

at the disreputable-looking tramp who had 
knocked at her kitchen door. “What do you 
want?” she asked. 


“Would ye mind givin’ me a piece o’ pie, ma’am ?” 


said. 

“T don’t know about that. I can’t say I like the 
looks of you.” > 

“I know I ain’t very prepossessin’, ma’am, but 
it ain’t my fault. I can’t afford to dress any 
better.” 

“I’m not alin of your clothes altogether. 
You don’t look clean.” 
a mi | willin’ to confess it, ma’am. I guess I 

on’t.’ 

“And you don’t look as if you ever combed your 
hair, or took any sort of care of yourself.” 

“Well, I reckon that’s ’ecause I live close to 
nature.” 

“If you do,” she said, as she went after the pie, 
“T’ll guarantee it isn’t nature’s fault!” 


® © 
A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. 


F" several days the policeman on the beat had 
observed a small boy who spent the most of 
his time lounging near a down-town street crossing, 
and seemed to have nothing todo. One morning | 
he accosted him. 


“Tommy,” he said, “or whatever your name is, 
ou do entirely too much loafing round here. 
adn’t you better be at home?” 

“T ain’t loafin’,” indignantly replied the boy. “I 
got a reg’ler job here.’ 

“You’ve got a job? What is it?” 

“De guy wot owns dis store pays me a dollar a 
week fur keepin’ dis crossin’ swept clean.” 

“But I never see you doing any work,” said the 
policeman. 

“Course not,” returned the boy. “I takes de 
money an’ lets out de job fur fifty cents a week to 
de kid wot’s out dere sweepin’ de crossin’ now. 
He gits his pay reg’ler, an’ don’t have to do no 
head-work huntin’ jobs.” 





* © 
THE FIGHTING RACE. 


A American soldier who served in the Spanish 
War tells, in the Portland Oregonian, several | 
stories of the Irishman as a soldier. Some 7 





them illustrate the Irishman’s ready wit. 


A number of American officers at Cavite were 
watching the arrival of a body of Spanish pris- | 
oners of war, tattered and hungry-looking. One 
man suddenly stépped from the ranks of the 
Spaniards, and saluting an American officer, said | 
in the strongest brogue, wa chance of — a} 
pp in your army? think it’s about all up with 

his one.” 

A captain who had just got a new company was 
looking down the muster-roll, on which the names 
ran “O’Brien,” “Maloney,” “Murphy,” ‘‘Sullivan,” 
“O'Flaherty,” and so on. 

“Is every man in this company Irish?” said the 
captain to the sergeant. 

“There’s wan Swede, but he doesn’t have much 
to say,’”’ was the response. 


& & 


THE VOICE OF SINCERITY. 


hildren are said to be good although uncon- 

scious judges of human nature; and most of 
them do at least recognize sincerity and detect 
pretense. 


“Come here, my little darling,” said the book 
agent, She had a face which belied her words, 
but she was trying to cultivate the little daughter 
of the woman who had not yet come down-stairs. 
“I do so love children!” she added, in a clear 
tone, as she heard footsteps on the stairs. “But 
you seem to like the kitty better than me. Why 
are you so fond of her?” 

“Cause she purrs as if she meant it,” said the 
little girl, calmly. 

e © 


NOT A MASTERPIECE. 


Scotchman who had married a widow noted for 
her plainness, says Harper’s Weekly, was 
accosted by his employer. 
“Well, Thomas,” said the latter, “I hear you’re 
married. What sort of a woman is your wife?” 
“Weel, sir,” answered the Scot, “she’s the 
Lord’s handiwork; but I cannot say she’s just 
His masterpiece.” 














NEW FOOD 


for INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


“2 Taro is a very nutritious and 
delicious vegetable wn 
in great quantities on ta- 
tions under water in Hawaii. 
It has always been the chief 
food of Hawaiians. It hasa 
peculiar but very delicious 
and appetizing taste. 

For several years the phy. 
sicians of Hawaii have been 


‘aro — for 
fants, Invalids, Dyspeptics 
and people with 


DELICATE 
STOMACHS. 


During the last two years 
Taro-ena has spread rapidly 
throughout the Pacific coast. 

8 soon remark- 
able qualities have become 
known by physicians, it has 
been prescribed to the ex- 
clusion of cereal, malted 
sweetened, artificial and 
predigested f 





**Digests Itself.’’ 


Taro-ena is the most nutritious, easily digested food 
known. The weakest stomach can Gigest it without 
stress. Hawaiians claim that it “ digests itself.” 
Children tease for it. It makes weaning easy. It grows 
strong bone and muscle and ages oe digestion. 
Invalids enjoy it and gain the needed strength. It 


Prevents Summer Complaint. 


It is always ready ; simply stir in milk 
or water and give in bottle, glass or ete 
spoon. It is served in hospitals pre- 
ceding and following critical opera- 
tions, and in all cases of sickness where 
a food uired to give strengthen- 
ing nourishment without tax upon 
digestion. 

ur new pamphlet entitled ‘“* Taro- 
ena, The Food That Digests Itself,” 
contains an interesting mectintien of 
the Taro industry written by a leading 
physician of Hawaii. It also reportsa 
— many cases ape» how — to 
igest, how delicious and how wonder- 
fully successful Taro-ena is as e 
natural unsweetened food for Infants, Invalids and 
Dyspeptics. The pamphlet is free, postage prepaid. 


Send 10c. for Trial Size, 
Enough for Four Meals. 


FREE If you buy a regular size, 50c., or a large size 
« $1.00, or a hospital size $3.00 of your druggist 
or by mail of us, and send us the crest from top of box, 
we will mail you free a beautiful 8 x 29 photo-engravin 


fAROEN, 





| of the famous Hawaiian watering-place, “ Waikik 


Beach.” No advertising on it; elegant for framing. 


TARO FOOD CO., Box Y, Danbury, Conn., Agents. 








THE UNIVERSAL’ 
BREAD MAKER 


mixes and kneads Bread in three 
minutes. The hands do not touch 
the dough. Simple, Easy, Sanitary. 

Does away with hand 
m kneading and 
et Makes Perfect 


b oy Bread. 


i: ree FRB: 
ie oe 


# “oe 


Gold 
Medal 
St. Louis 
1904. 


Price 


*2.00 
each. 




















THE “UNIVERSAL' 
FOOD CHOPPER 


chops all kinds of food, 
whether meat or 
vegetables, —raw 
or cooked,—as 
coarse or fine 
as wanted 
rapidly and 
Does away easily. 
with the 
drudgery 
of the chop- 
ping knife 
and bowl 
altogether. 


THE “UNIVERSAL” 
_CAKE MAKER 


mixes the batter for all 

kinds of cake rapidly 
%, and easily. Sim- 
ple to operate. 
Certain in its 
results. 





















Price 


*1.75 


each. 


To any 
lady send- 
ing in the 
names 
two friends 





have any of 
these machines 
we send Book- 
let No. 2 and 
one set Measuring Spoons Free. 
All these Machines are Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 
Look forname “UNIVERSAL” 






















world. For sale by all dealers. 


the newest designs. 








THE STAMPS OF “1847” 


The Postage Stamp and the Silver Stamp 


In the year 1847, during Cave Johnson’s administration as Postmastet- 
General, was issued the first postage stamp of the United States—the 
beginning of the great postal system of to-day. In the same year, under 
the skillful eye of the original Rogers Brothers, was produced the 
first electro-plated silverware—the beginning of the famous 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


Spoons, Forks, etc. The coupling of these two events serves to show 
the early origin of the “1847 ROGERS BROS.” silverwareand its growth 

in prestige with the development of the country. Its reputation for 
wearing quality has been tried by time. It is the accepted standard 

in silverware, and is guaranteed by the largest makers in the 
In purchasing spoons, forks, 
knives, etc., see that the stamp “1847 ROGERS BROS.” appears 
on each piece. Write for our mew catalogue ‘‘F' 99 ,” showing 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


NEwYokrk. (International Silver Co., Successor.) CHICAGO, 


Two of the Newest Designs 
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boiled and sliced, is 


Swift’s Premium Ham the ideal meat for 


summer luncheons, suppers, and outing parties — give it a trial. 
+ £4? ; can b ickl 
Swift's Premium Bacon “7 0y.9°c4” 
makes a most satisfactory, appetizing, hot weather breakfast. 
Insist upon Swift’s “Premium.” Each piece U.S. Gov’t Insp’d. 
SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S. A. 
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Favorite 


and 
Baby’s 
First 
Cereal < 


men heat 
The daintiest and 
most delicious 
food that can be 
served for 
breakfast, 
luncheon 
or dessert. 
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George S. Parker 
Fountain 
Pen. 


George S. Parker Fountain Pen. 


The George S. Parker Fountain Pen given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 10 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $2.25, post-paid. 
Every Pen is guaran- 
It has a solid gold pen, large ink reservoir and the 
famous ‘‘Lucky Curve” feed. The barrel is mounted with a gold-plated 
band. The ‘‘Lucky Curve” not only feeds the ink perfectly to the point 
of the pen, and in the exact quantity desired, but it drains the ink 
from the feed-channel back into the reservoir when the Pen is carried 
The owner will not be compelled to wipe the end of the 
Inky fingers are thus avoided. 
The ‘“‘Lucky Curve”’’ feature is patented and used exclusively in the 


This Pen is well known to COMPANION readers. 
teed by the makers. 


in the pocket. 
fountain when he next uses the Pen. 


Parker Fountain Pen. The Pen is shown full size in the illustration. 




















Waterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 
The L. E. Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen given only to Companion subscribers for 
three new subscriptions, postage and packing included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 

The pen is solid gold. It is as fine as can be manufactured and yet 
have sufficient alloy to make it strong, elastic and durable. We can give 
either a fine, medium or coarse point. 

The manufacturer’s claims for this pen are as follows: 
always ready and writes continuously without shaking. 2d. Writes as 
freely as a dip pen, and feeds the ink more regularly. 3d. Its free flow 
of ink is secured without risk of overflowing or blotting. 4th. The flow 
is automatic, responding fully to the act of writing, and the flow ceases 
when the writing stops. 5th. The gold pens, as well as the holders, are 
the best in quality and workmanship that can be made. 
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The ‘‘K. B. Extra’’ Razor, 
with Case and Name Plate, 
given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new 
subscription and 40 cents 
extra, postageand packing 
included. Price $2.00, 
post-paid. Engraving 3 
cents a letter additional. 

This Razor is made 
from the finest grade 
of steel, carefully 
hardened and _ tem- 
pered, and hollow 
ground, after the Ger- 
man system. 

We offer the popu- 
lar make, known as 
“K. B. Extra,’ with 
%-inch blade and 
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The “K. B. Extra’’ Razor, with Case. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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black handle. Every 
Razor ordered of us is 
fully warranted. If 
not satisfactory after 
a week’s trial, it may 
be returned, and the 
full amount paid for 
same will be refunded. 

Our Offer includes 
a fine Case, velvet 
lined, with Sterling 
Silver Name Plate. 
We know of nothing, 
so suitable for a gift 
to a gentleman as a 
first-class razor. 

The ‘‘K. B. Extra’”’ 
will fulfil every re- 
quirement. 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOWLE We 


Syytari is more beautiful than a comfortable baby ? For years Mennen’s Borated 

Talcum Toilet Powder has been making babies comfortable and happy. It 
has been thoroughly tried, and therefore mothers know they are not experimenting 
on the delicate fabric of baby’s skin when they get Mennen’s—the powder with 
the face on top of the box. When Sunburn, Prickly Heat or Rash annoy use 
Mennen’s — the scientific Powder, so different from other so-called toilet powders. 

Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere, or by mail. Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 er Street, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
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Not on our PACKACE 
but on our Powder we 
have built our national 
reputation. Insist on 
MENNEN’S, the origi- 
nal. Avoid ordinary 
powders, highly scent- 
ed with cheap perfume 
put up in ornamental 
packages. 
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